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Here are the facts about 


YOUR BIG BUSINESS 


in New York .. . 


as the man behind the counter knows it 


A YEAR AGO The New York Times de- 
cided it could render a genuine and much-needed 
service to advertising by getting facts about how 
branded products sell in this market. It organized 
a market research department as a fact-finding— 
not a merchandising service. 

To get facts accurately and impartially, we went 
to the best possible source-—the men who sell what 
you advertise. We made calls on retailers big ones, 
little ones, chain managers, independent owners 
and got the facts you want to know. 


WHAT THESE FACTS SHOW 


From the very first, it was apparent that a single, 
fundamental principle governed successful selling in 
this market 


since 


mass, volume or tonnage. Every study 
covering a wide variety of products in a wide 
range of prices has reiterated that basic truth: 


Advertised products, regardless of price, 
sell most quickly to families of above- 
average means and there are enough such 
families in New York to make them the ad- 
vertiser’s most profitable tonnage market. 


Many advertisers are already using The Times 
market findings to profitable advantage . . . revamp- 
ing schedules to send more advertising-dollars into 
the most sales-fertile fields . . . boosting sales and 


profits without increasing advertising costs. 


HOW YOU CAN GET THEM 


All you have to do to get complete information 
is to check the products (or types of products) that 
most interest you... tear out the page and send it 
to us with your name and address. You’ll find the 
effort one of the best investments you ever made. 


The New York Times 
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ACK in 1935, when 
THISWEEK MAGAZINE 
made its bow, some advertisers 


couldn’t see our sales story 


with a 100-inch telescope. And 
we really can’t blame ’em. All 
we had to back up our claims was a lot 


of cold, hard-to-digest statistics. 


But this is 1938. Over 300 products have 
already tried This Week. They’ve tested 
its effect on the trade, and on the public. 
They’ve counted the actual sales. As a 
result, our sales story is “‘clear as day” 


now, to these advertisers. 


Here are a few dollars-and-cents reasons 


why: 


A CANNER scheduled a tomato-juice 
campaign, and sent advance notice of it 
to the trade. Among the orders that came 
back was a 2-carload one from a Mich- 
igan jobber. This jobber wasn’t even in 
one of our 24 key cities. Yet he sold that 
entire shipment in less than 2 weeks- 
while a whole carload of another adver- 
tised brand gathered dust in his ware- 


house. 


A BOOK PUBLISHER skeptically tried 
a page ad. It made more direct sales 
than any ad they had ever run before 

and at “a phenomenally low rate’... 
And as for dealer sales, one store in 
Baltimore sold 42 copies of the book be- 


fore noon on the morning after the ad ran. 
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A CARPET COMPANY reported that: 
“From the time the series was first an- 
nounced, dealers have been enthusiastic 
over it. Stores have been writing in for 
display material, and many plan to run 
local advertising to tie in . . . Some deal- 
ers who have not previously handled—— 


Carpets have put in substantial stocks.” 


~ 


A TYPEWRITER COM- 
PANY found the dealer reac- 
tion to its campaign something 


to write our home office about. 


Their Vice-President ascribed 
that to “the splendid accept- 
ance of your powerful magazine, and the 
fact that dealers locally know and respect 
the newspapers which distribute it.” 

AN AUTO MANUFACTURER ran a 
color page to push used cars, and asked 
us to help get dealer cooperation for it. 
On the day the ad ran, the dealers tied 
up with twice their usual space in This 
Week’s newspapers. 

A BEVERAGE CONCERN set out to 
get dealer cooperation for its color page. 
One New Orleans grocery chain re- 
sponded by featuring the item in 25 of its 
best units. They disposed of 4,416 pint 
and quart bottles. 

A. FRUIT GROWERS’ CO-OP 


ask us to stop telling the trade about their 


had to 


tie-up displays, because they couldn’t 
possibly meet all the requests coming in 


from dealers. 
ry y y 


We could go on and on and on, but the 
typographer has called a halt. We think 
you'll get the idea, though. But if you 
still find it hard to see how “This Week 
Sells Both Sides of the Counter,” we'd 
like to suggest an eye-opening prescrip- 


tion: an actual test campaign. 
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BB. T. o. N. B. T.—B. M. 


People are always starting movements of vast importance, as 
sociations that are Fraught with Significance. It is, therefore, a 
welcome change to report the beginning of an organization that 
is Fraught with Insignificance: The Better Mousetrap Foundation. 


Its “only reason for existence is a determination to do abso- 
lutely nothing about a great number of specific problems now 
facing civilization, the U. S., and the advertising profession,” is 
the way the Foundation’s Big Cheese, Fred Smith (who is also 
publicity director of J. Stirling Getchell agency) succinctly phrases 
it. He was elected to office at the first meeting at the Belmont- 
Plaza Hotel, Manhattan, whcre weekly meetings on Thursday after- 
noon will be held “henceforward until eternity’—or until the 
Mousetrappers change their minds. 


A board of eight Cheeses and Baits was appointed to do all the 


governing that is not going to be done. It consists of Swiss Ted 
Patrick, Young & Rubicam; Camembert John Caples, BBDO; 
Roquefort George Bushfield, BBDO; Gruyere Jim Selvage, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; Edam Maury Gaffney, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Co.; Pimento Louis Engel, Business Week; Jim 
Tyler, managing editor of Advertising & Selling, is First Vice Odd 
Baits. All members are, in one way or another, concerned with 
advertising. 


They plan to have mousetraps on their desks with these cryptic 
initials: B.T. o. N.B.T.—B. M. Beholders, it is anticipated, will 
be gnawed with curiosity to know what the letters signify. Don't 
let on we told you, but they mean “Beaten Track or No Beaten 
Track—Better Mousetraps."" Which is, undoubtedly, the function 
of admen—trap builders. 


Meetings consist of members walking in and having lunch with 
other members. This soothes one of the throbbing headaches of 
admen in the Grand Central zone: Whom to eat with and where. 
Among items on the Foundation’s docket about which nothing will 
be done immediately are Television; Snow White; Low Tariff 
on French Post Cards; Keeping Mae West off the Air; Determina- 
tion of the Exact Size or Age at Which a Mouse Becomes a Rat. 
Maybe, after all, the Foundation is Fraught with Significance. 
Certainly its program Marks a Trend. 


Selling by Camera 


Salesmen of the Invisible Glass Co. of America now carry a 
camera as an important part of their kit. They take a picture of 
a merchant's window and seldom fail to interview and interest 
the prospect with the print. For when he sees a woman shopper 
using his window as a mirror for nose powdering—while his wares 
go unnoticed—he is ready to listen to the tale of invisible win- 
dows. 


Invisible glass windows stop five to six times as many shoppers, 
IGCOA representatives point out, as ordinary plate glass. They 
lend excitement to displays that lasts even when the novelty wears 
off. Retailers, who pay an average of 20% of their rent for win- 
dow space, and know that it is money well spent, are seldom too 


busy to view evidence of why those windows are not pulling as 
they should. 


In the “before” and “after” pictures reproduced (they are of a 
shop on New York’s Madison Avenue) it was the “before” shot 
that made the sale. “The window is paying for itself at the rate 
of eight times a year,’’ says the owner. 


The first invisible glass window stopped traffic on Manhattan's 
Fifth Avenue two years ago. It still pulls heavily, as do lots of 
others elsewhere. 


According to IGCOA salesmen, architects, realtors and mer- 
chants are pondering the possibility that this type of window may 
change shopping areas. If a merchant on a side street can, 
with invisible glass, stop, and pull into his store, as many passers- 
by as a rival on a main street who lacks the magnet of invis- 
ibility, why pay high rent for avenue location? If that happens, 
won't realty values be all turned around? 


Intcresting as such speculations are, company salesmen are 
sticking to their snapshooting. That fills in more dotted lines 
than a thesaurus of sales talk. 


ee 
. . » Invisible glass now discloses what the dealer has to sell. 


Pre-Pared Potatoes 


Every wretch who has ever done K.P. duty (and they are 
legion—an American Legion) will fire a round of salutes in honor 
of the Pre-Pared Potato Co., Seattle. The firm, headed by Bailie 
N. Savage, has developed a system of peeling potatos automatic- 
ally with no discoloration. They don’t even need refrigeration, 
and may be held for six to ten days before use. 


The process, Mr. Savage emphasizes, isn’t just peeling, but a 
removal of the skin in such a manner as to preserve all the 
mineral salts, protein, and the vitamins stored under the hide. 
“Peelings” are small particles about the size of bran, and paper- 
thin. They are entirely different from the shavings produced 
by a knife and human hands or by the abrasive drum machine 
used in commercial establishments. By the latter method surface 
irregularities must be ground down to the lower levels of the 
eye pits and then finished off by hand. Either way the loss in 
food value averages between 20 and 30%. 


Pre-Pared potatoes go on a conveyor belt beneath burners with 
an intensity of 1,800 degrees F. In six to seven seconds the 
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CONTROLLED COLLECTIONS 
TAKE THE BRAKES OFF YOUR BUSINESS 


Selling open accounts, 
with Limited Loss protection, 
eliminates financing drawbacks. 


NY business may get snagged py 
temporary lack of cash. But most 
manufacturers and wholesalers have idle 
assets they can utilize at a day’s notice, to 
pull them through the tight spots easily, 
safely and without recourse to costly, 
slow-acting refinancing or borrowing. 
Your accounts receivable are as good 
as gold. To realize on them, you need 
not bind yourself to a set program, nor 
to periodic liquidation. You can sell 
part or all of them, depending on your 
immediate needs. The cost is generally 
less than the discounts you would allow. 
Another advantage. You can convert 
them into cash now with comfortable 
assurance against any bad-credit back- 
fire. Our Limited Loss clause, holds 
your credit risk down to an agreed, 
small percentage. 

Arm your business with cash to dis- 
count your bills, to meet payrolls and 
tax payments, to broaden your markets, 
to speed up liquidation of inventory. 
Be able to draw on this cash reserve 
without affecting your customers’ terms 
--without even notifying your customers. 

There is no easier, more flexible 
way to finance your business. It's the 
solution to today’s financing problems. 


CAPITAL AT WORK 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY (ipa 


ient modern method of finan- 


Capital and Surplus Over $64,000,000 cing. On request a copy will 
be mailed, or a representative 
from our office in your district 

BAL TIMORE will be glad to call at your 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PORTLAND. ORE. SAN FRANCISCO reeseiebiiniiass 
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isibility 
Unlimited 


at Houston 


You can see where you're heading in this prosper- 
ous, stable market The low ceiling which makes 
selling a matter of blind flying in most cities of 
the United States does not exist at Houston. The 
sun of good business shines brightly here. The 
sales visibility is unlimited . . . the sales possibili- 
ties are unlimited! 


Brooke, Smith G French, Inc., reports Houston the third 
best trading area in the nation as of February 28. On that 
date Houston was | per cent above normal, while the United 
States was 37 per cent below normal. 


Forbes’ Business Pictograph for March 1 high-spots Hous- 
ton Brookmire and Babson have predicted continued im- 
provement for Houston against decline for the nation. 


Houston ranked sixth in the nation in volume of construc- 
tion for the first: two months of this year . . . Houston depart- 
ment store sales for January were 11.9 per cent above last 
year . . . bank clearings for February showed a $1,481,596 
gain . . . employment was up 9.1 per cent and pay rolls up 
13.9 per cent as of January 15. 


You can sell in Houston . . . easily and profitably . . . and 
you “ride a tail wind’’ with The Houston Chronicle behind 
your product. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


LEADS THE STATE IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FIRST IN HOUSTON—IN EVERYTHING 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Monager National Advertising National Representatives 
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skin is blistered. Next a battery of double-nozzled water spin- 
ners plays on the spuds and sprays off the blistered skin. Rollers 
tumble them about and pass them on to a conveyor chute. They 
pass an inspection table and into a curing cabinet. 


Conveyor action within the curing cabinet dries the potatoes 
and also exposes them to the fumes of burning sulphur. This 
bleaches and prevents them from turning brown. No taste or 
odor of sulphur can be detected either before or after cooking, 
because the amount employed is only eight ounces to a ton of 
potatoes. Eight pounds of sulphur is customary for a ton of 
fruit undergoing a similar curing. 


The finished, snowy white potatoes go on to the packing table 
for grading. Perfect large sizes are put in 35-pound boxes for 
baking. ‘Those with blemishes are reserved for boiling or mash- 
ing. Small potatoes are packed for fancy dishes. Many res- 
taurants pay a premium for these last because they resemble new 
potatoes. 


As yet Mr. Savage has largely confined his distribution to the 
restaurant and institutional field. He plans to enter the consumer 
trade soon. If the reaction from housewives is as favorable as 
it has been from chefs, then he has a “natural.” 


For example, Christ Buchmann, chef of Boldt’s, one. of Seattle's 
largest restaurants, questioned a Pre-Pared salesman’s statement 
that the average loss in peeling was 30% or more, and that 175 
pounds of P-P potatoes would go as far as 250 pounds of jack- 
ected potatoes. Still he gave them a try and then told Mr. Savage, 
“The salesman was more than right. We have found that 140 
pounds of your potatoes will go as far as 250 pounds of ordi- 
nary potatoes. Our loss actually amounted to 44%.” 


America now eats some 350,000,000 bushels of potatoes a 
year. If Pre-Pared potatoes, with “no muss, no fuss, no waste, 
better taste,” climb into favor, the number of bushels will un- 
doubtedly climb too. 


Swankiest Service Station 


Gulf Oil Corp. officials think the company’s newest service 
station in Miami Beach is the “world’s swankiest.” Until rivals 
produce one with more swish, we are inclined to agree. For this 
“Lighthouse” station is certainly different. 


It not only has complete equipment for nourishing the insides 
of autos and boats, but 
it also contains ‘20 
modern and richly ap- 
pointed hotel rooms, a 
spacious lounge, a cock- 
tail bar, a restaurant, a 
hotel lobby, and a vari- 
ety of shops.” One side 
fronts Biscayne Bay and 
a dock with slips for 
16 boats projects over 
the water. Every type 
craft from little putt- 
putts to large cruisers 
can be serviced from 
the dock. 


UU a | 

Inside a marine at- 
mosphere prevails. Fix- 
tures, draperies and 
furnishings are similar 
to those on an ocean 
liner. Windows in many 
of the rooms have port-holes. The walkways resemble a ship’s deck. 


Ever since it opened, the “Lighthouse” rooms have been filled 
every night, and a constant procession of cars has rolled over the 
Dade County Causeway, while boats are tied up to the dock in 
squadrons. Adding more than a dash of Ritzy environment to the 
sale of a tankful of gas has sold plenty of Good Gulf. 
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SOME OF THEM HAVE GOT US BEAT 


Yes, we must admit that some papers give better coverage 


of their home towns than ours does. But these papers aren’t 

in Indianapolis. Few of them are in cities as large as Indian- 
apolis. For The News goes into 4 out of every 5 homes in the 
city zone daily ‘not to mention the 60,000 homes in the 
Radius where it is read regularly). That's coverage with a 
capital C! No wonder so many advertisers tell us that a 


schedule in The News is all they need to scll the important 


Indianapolis market. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Don A. Carroll, 110 E. 42d St. Chicogo: J. E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Vincent Edwards & Co. 


announce the purchase of 


FINE FURNITURE 


MAGAZINE (Grand Rapids) 


whose subscriptions, advertising contracts and 


many of the staff members will be added to 


FURNITURE RECORD 


ESTABLISHED 1900 MEMBER ABC and ABP 


* 


Vincent Edwards & Co. will continue to add trade 
magazines of good reputation to its present fine 
group. An announcement soon will tell of another 


important addition, in a different but important field. 


* 
FURNITURE RECORD is published by 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CoO. 


942 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Also Publishers of 

FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 
RETAIL LEDGER 


HOTEL BULLETIN 


And 30 Advertising and Merchandising Services 
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DISSECTING OSKALOOSA: SAMPLE U.S. TOWN 


© Astonishingly enough, no one before ever under- 


took to make a microscopic study of the U.S. town 
What “imports” 
ports’? What is its balance of trade? What contre. 


its prosperity ? To find out, FORTUNE statisticians, 


as a business. are its and “‘ex- 


and reporters swarmed into Oskaloosa, Lowa. Setting 
up a “customs house” they pried into the lives of its 
10,000 people, checked their earnings, what they 
spent for coal, taxes, rent, food, basic items. They 
tabulated business inventories, buying records, cus- 
tomers. And from this comes a strange, never before 


seen picture of the U. S. town. See OSKALOOSA Vs. 


Tue Unirep STATES, page 55, 


PORTRAIT OF TRUST-BUSTER ROOSEVELT | 


® Slaying the big corporation dragon, if you re- 

member, is no new Presidential pastime. Such rever- 
berating phrases as “representatives of predatory 
wealth” and more aptly “certain malefactors of 
great wealth” are not from current speeches, but 
spring from that phraser of phrases, Roosevelt the 
First. You will enjoy this story of T.R.’s life, and 
his voter-pleasing Government suits against Big 
Business. See ROOSEVELT THE First, page 69. 


How's that prodigy—air conditioning ? 


® Remember you were going to have spring 
in your home all year round? (So said the Sunday 
Supplements). And what happened? Movies got it. 
Stores. Pullman cars. Chewing gum factories. Even 
cow stables. But with sales eleven times 1929 levels 
still this industry has tapped no real consumer 
market. What markets are opening, you will find on 
page 87, WEATHERMAKERS: CARRIER Corp. 
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The great A&P: profit grabber or profit sharer? 


© Have the political orators who brandish chain-store-throttling 

bills cornered a genuine bogie man? Or are they merely shrewd 
vote-getters? Do the low prices of chain stores actually force the 
individual store out of business? Why doesn’t somebody nudge 
the sleeping consumer to see how he is going to relish paying 
8 to 10% more for his groceries, thanks to politicians? FoRTUNE 
studies trends in legislation, looks into A & P books, finds 1,200 
stores closed last year, profits dropped 46%, a maligned industry, 
and a glowing opportunity for a big-time public relations job. 
See A & P Gores To THE Wars, page 93. 
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Why don't the railroads marry for money ? 


¢ Right now, railroads are in the worst financial 
shape in history. 38 of 147 Class I lines are in re- 
ceivership. Employment is down. Dividends are 
down. Bond interest is being withheld. And the 
bondholder is in for a first-class squeeze. “Compe- 
tition” as encouraged by the ICC isn’t profitable. 
(There are actually 10,000 different ways for a 
shipper to get his goods from New York to Dallas, 
Tex.) And why with business alarmingly bad, are 
the railroads with seeming perversity trying to jockey 
the ICC into further rate increases, and ignoring the » 
obvious economies of monopoly? FORTUNE examines 
the situation and sees monopoly—by force—as a 
possible answer. See WHERE ARE THE RAILROADS. 


| ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., MANAGEMENT TECHNICIAN 

© One of the tests of how big a business dare be, is found in its 
profits. FORTUNE, in one of its Business-and-Government series, 
turns to look at a company with 260,000 employees, and a mam- 
moth fund of capital that still contrives to be agile, active, and 


profitable. How GM escaped the stagnation, confusion, and waste 
} k £ 


you might expect from such unwieldy size, is best revealed through 


© Peanuts in the ball park? A trifle. Peanut but- 
ter? A double trifle. But peanuts in bags — and 
salted—ah! There’s an item that cheers the book- 


keepers at the famous Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


the management job, motivated for the last eighteen years by 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Here you will find his views on management 
and corporation control and a new insight into the man himself. 


See page 73, ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr.; CHAIRMAN. _ ; 
Just how Messrs. Obici and Peruzzi ran $600 and 


$2,000 respectively into their present business is re- 
vealed in $10,000,000 WortH or Peanuts. Page 78. 


Before you look at page 99 sueas what 


make of car the man on the street plans to buy next? 


What he now thinks of Roosevelt and his objectives? 
What he blames for the economic decline? What he 
thinks Congress should do first? These and, six 
more questions are answered in THE FORTUNE Quar- 
TERLY SuRVEY: XII. 


NEXT MONTH The Radio Industry . . . Federal 


Communications Commission . .. Radio Talent... 
South America III]. . . Caterpillar Tractors . 
Wood of Sears Roebuck . . . Government Housing. 
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How To CONDUCT CONVENTIONS, | 
BANQUETS, LUNCHEONS, SALES | 
MEETINGS and STAFF CONFERENCES 


; y you are a key individual, charged with the re- 
Gor ; eae | sponsibility of “running the show’’—whether it | 

ee i J be a four-day convention or a box-supper at the 
Township school—The Toastmaster’s Manual was 
written for you. No matter what other reference 
works you may have, you need this big, helpful 
book. Whether you are a veteran of a thousand 
meetings, or are just now planning your first event, 
this book is for you. It talks your language; solves 
your problems. 

Will you examine a copy, entirely at our risk, 

and without obligation on your part? 
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THE Only “BRASS TACK” BOOK ON THE o< 
BUSINESS OF RUNNING A MEETING 


"Il am constantly called upon to arrange 
meetings and prog Your lisa 


wonderful aid; would be cheap at $10... . 
Donahue has been through the mill and 


knows what he is talking about." 
—August Burghard, Sec'y, 
Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Chamber of Commerce 


“| find it very helpful in making suggestions 
for programs, talks, and as a guide for 
meetings.” 
—Rev. Albert L. Gregg, Pastor, 
First Baptist Church, 
Marlow, Oklahoma 


“The best book for Toastmasters ever pub- 
lished—and I've read the whole lot of 
them."" 
—E. N. Rodell, Superintendent, 
State Printing Plant, 
Topeka, Kansas 


“Fortunate the man who, for the small sum 
you are asking for this book, insures himself 
against convention failure." 
—Hugh A. Mackenzie, 
John Labatt, Ltd., 
London, Ontario 


“IE all the banquet problems in the country 
were placed side by side, this book would 


cover them nicely." —Literary{Digest 


“Every lodge, club, association, guild, fra- 


This isn't a book on the art of public speak- 
ing. Nor is it a collection of literary gems 
for platform use. It tells how to advertise 
and publicise your meeting; how to get co- 
operation from newspapers; how and where 
to find speakers and entertainment features; 
how to put showmanship into your meet- 
ings; how to build a well-balanced pro- 
gram; how to begin and close meetings on 
schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; how to judge 
audience reaction; how to “thaw” a cold 

audience—and 

dozens, yes 

scores of other 


i, valuable secrets 


that will add as- 
tonishingly to 


power and pres- 


as 
rostee your poise, 


Ww \ MAXWELL 
DROKE, 


tige as a director or presiding officer. 

This sound, sensible, stimulating manual 
was edited by the one man in America best 
fitted to do the job—Harold W. Donahue, 
President of The Advertising Affiliation. 
Able, experienced, enthusiastic, he has put 
the fruits of a lifetime of varied public 
service into the pages of this big, helpful 
volume. 

So certain are we of your approval that 
we will gladly send The Toastmaster’s 
Manual “on inspection."” Take 10 days to 
look it over. Then, if you feel that you can 
possibly get along without this practical 
reference book, send it back for full credit 
or refund. 

The form below is for your convenience. 
Use it now. Get your copy without delay. 
Be prepared when the next puzzling prob- 
lem bobs up! 


Publisher 


ie 


1014 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ternity and sorority ought to buy a copy for v) 

each officer, with the urgent request that the (FPP ER a SY EE NE CI —Se ee ee 
book be read, studied, and if possible | MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 

memorized." —mesiean Business A practical reminder of the ‘ 


countless details that must be | Dept. SM, Indianapolis, Ind. 

iven attention. Avoid hectic Send me, postpaid, a copy of The Toastmaster’s Manual. Within 10 days 
jast-minute rush. Make certain I will send $2.50 in full payment, or return the book for credit. 
axl eteas? tals — is slighted of over- 


“Ought to make even a just-fair toastmaster | 
| 
This Check List is not for RE 35.07 ids. dr ikeaesledeiat tena eathitea nmi RaS 


a dammed good one." 


“Deserves a place in the library of every 


- sale, But you may have a copy 
toastmaster.”’ —The Toastmaster 


free if you care to send remit- 

tance with your order for | AppREss. 

“Deals with the knock-about world of ac- The Toastmaster’s Manual. 

tuality, covering a galaxy of points not penny ny —— - j OTy.... 

broached by the parliamentarian." Manual for refund, keep this | Check here if attaching remittance entitling you to free copy of Toast- 
—World Convention Dates helpful reminder as our gift. 1 master’s Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 
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1938 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 
NUMBER 1 


APRIL 1, 1938 


Cut Selling Costs NOW! 


ADVERTISING does this! Better advertising will still further 


reduce the work of salesmen. 


By educating your prospects in advance to understand 
“what” your company is, “why” your product is superior, 
“how” your product will benefit the user, ““where’’ it has 
been successfully used and “when” it would pay the pros- 
pect to buy—advertising saves the salesmen’s time and 


your company needless expense. 


Ask your advertising agency whether your appropriation 


1S adequate to accomplish this objective. 


——< a se 


Published in the interests of greater sales, employment and profits In 1938 by the 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key To RELATIVE SALES OuTLOOK RATING 


* kkk Best Relative Outlook 
* kx Very Good Relative Outlook 
* xx Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
*&* Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE: This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
industries. In aa words, an industry marked *%*%* may show noteworthy resistance to 
general sales declines, but its comparative showing may be far less favorable than that of 
another industry marked k#kkkk. 


Sales | Sales | Sales | Sales 


i 30 — 1 oy evayest 
or or or or 
Apr., Next | Rs aig — 
| May & 12 || May 
| June | Months || | June | Months 
Advertising eke | ttt te | Lawyer's Income eee kok | kk 
Air Conditioning.. ett tot t tote | Liquor (Alcoholic 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- Severages).......... i + + ae 2 3 
planes).... tok ttt dott tok ! ck tac seeeeds | 7 | tetetkedk 
Aircraft (Passenger '| Machine Tools........ | otek ol eek tee 
Travel). etcecceerese| WER tok } Machinery (Agr’l) ee | kk kkk) kkk 
Autos (New Car Sales).. tok kkk | > saengaale i» ae | kk kk kkk 
pe, eee kkk | kkk || Meats................| kkk ke 
Baked Goods (Bread). .|\ kkk a || Metal Containers. . ose | kkk | kk 
Baked Goods (Specialty) ** xk | Motion Picture Receipts kek | kkkkk 
Banks (Revenues)...... *«** kkk =|) Musical Instruments. . . ve tok kek 
ae ok kok || Office Equipment...... * | teteote te 
Buildin Materials kkk | se de de de oe | Oil (Cooking) arated | . 24 | . 
Contr Chewing Gam. kkk | vu le se eeeees kkk | kkkkk 
Canned Fruits and || Paper (Newsprint)... .. ” i 2 2 2 
a ane OO tote || she ine and | 
Cereals...............) tke k&*k ke Ce) eee kkk kkk 
Chemicals (Misc.).....| x kkk || Photographic Supplies.. . kok kk 
Cigarettes........ wkkkk) kk 1 Physicians’ and 
DG vente aka heme kkk + Jentists’ Income.... | kk | ke 
Clothing (Men’s, MMIII: i ssncinecaiaud ese mes tok kkk tok toto 
Women’s, Children’s) kk | okt Printing and Publishing | 
Coal (Anthracite)... .. .| kk kkk kk | Equipment.......... | ok kkk 
Coal (Bituminous)... . rs kk kkk | Oe | hk | wk 
Cosmetics.............| tke | we || Railroad Equipment... a ik | ete hee 
Cotton Textiles... kkk va } Railroad (Net Income) | * | dete ted 
Dairy Products........) kkkk*k 7 || Rayon Textiles........ tok tk) tokok 
Department Stores...... kk week || Real Estate Rentals... . ra | kkk 
— En _., REL eE AS — xk ie | ae saamnag Eid oral etaceee | Paral . . 
rugs an edicines. . . | || Restaurants........... 
Electrical Equipment | | Rural Stores.......... tot) tokek 
me (5 pani k bihca | tek | teketee || Shipbuilding. ......... wink irk witrire 
Liectrical .quipment se oe 
a g44.0e809 062 kok kok tkk | Silk Textiles........... *” kk 
Exports. . tok tek| totetotek || Soap. . te secncevecvens kkk ra 
Flour... lwekkkk * | Soft a... ha cewed kkkk | kkk 
ee aalacs * *&k kkk || Sporting Goods........ kkk | kkk 
Gasoline and Oil....... ttt | tote || Stationery (Commer’l)..| kk x kk 
Glass and Materials. ... tok kek | Steel and Iron......... . , 2 oa 
Groceries.............:%k&kk*k ik Rs i bs, ite Oc bok ood kkk 
a tok kk kkk | Toothpaste and Mouth 
Hotels....... ee as kkk kkk || Washes.............] wkke ke 
HouseF urnishings(Floor; | Toys and Games....... kkk he 
Coverings, Furniture, Trailers OS ee — 7 
™ ne ep Spree ots kk kkk a OS ee 7 kkk 
ouseho roduct RRR Pe pee we kkk 
Kitchenware and | Utilities—Electric......) keke) kkk 
Miscellaneous). ..... kkk | tke || Utilities—Gas......... tk ke | * 
Imports. .... seecenses kkk | kkk | Utilities—Telegraph....|) ke | 
Insurance (Misc.)......, ** xx | Utilities—Telephone. . -| tok | Rott 
Ps seteeeeysvearal a kkk kw || Washing Machines..... ” | tok kek 
eres kkk oo | 


Preparep by Peter B. B. ANpReEws, and specially copyrighted by Sates Manace- 
MENT, Inc. Reprints of this page are available at 5 cents each, minimum order, $1.00. 
20%, discount on standing pond a for 25 or more monthly. Sates MANnaceMent, INc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Auto Ad Drive Proves 
Depression Smasher; 
Optimism Growing 


The part which advertising and 
sales promotional talent can play in 
smashing depression psychology is 
demonstrated in the success of the re- 
cent National Used Car Exchange 
Week. Some organizations in the 
one week exceeded their sales for the 
entire month of February, and not 
only was dealer morale improved but 
automotive companies one after the 
other have announced higher produc- 
tion schedules— thereby increasing 
employment and public purchasing 
power. The downward trend in fac- 
tory payrolls is definitely reversing it- 
self. New York and Pennsylvania re- 
cently reported substantial increases in 
employment; with the pick-up in the 
automotive industry in March, Mich- 
igan likewise probably will show a 
considerable employment rise for that 
month. 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S own 
monthly Future Sales Ratings survey, 
which involves consultation of more 
than 50 experts in various lines, shows 
distinct tendencies toward optimism, 
based on declines in inventories, a 
tise of industrial payrolls, increases in 
soil conservation payments to farmers, 
Congressional determination to revise 
tax laws and assist ailing business, a 
substantial increase in income tax rev- 
enues over last year, indications of a 
lessening of the conflict between the 
TVA and private utilities, expanding 
housing activity with investing institu- 
tions found willing to buy obligations, 
a jump in heavy building awards, gov- 
ernment implications of aid in reopen- 
ing the capital market, intensification 
of armament, low interest rates and 
abundance of credit, government help 
to distressed railroads, and the possi- 
bility of various actions to stimulate 
business before elections. 

Some of the plans now being dis- 
cussed by the Administration are re- 
newal of spending for large PWA 
projects, formation of a great railroad 
equipment pool which would stimu- 
late heavy goods, and immediate dis- 
bursement of the Social Security 
funds. In any event, the government 
is working for price recoveries which 
seem bound ultimately to re-stimulate 
a desire for goods; efforts are being 
made to raise the general price level 
from 79% (present) of the 1926 
level to92%. Aggregate value of the 
country’s goods and properties would 
rise about $5,000,000,000 with each 
1% advance in the general level. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A cae 
THE WABIT OF BELIEVING 
There is a lot of habit in belief. Wit- Newspapers are the greatest selling 
ness the trust that its readers put in a force in this country. This is convincingly 
good newspaper. established by the fact that the daily cir- 
A newspaper like The Detroit News culation of weekday newspapers is more 
molds public opinion. That’s just another than 41,000,000—or more than all the fam- 
way of saying that such a newspaper de- ilies in the United States. 
termines what its readers believe and what Your sales story in The Detroit News 
they disbelieve. They read it every day. en aaa 
, has the benefit of the largest circulation in 
They find it trustworthy. They depend : : ; . 
: , metropolitan Detroit. More important, it 
on it for their news. From repeated ex- ; ; : : 
: ; has the priceless advantage of appearing 
perience they grow accustomed to accept- ; ; a: 
: : erage ‘ty . in a newspaper trusted by its readers... 
ing what it prints as true. And this habit- ies ; ; 
ual trust naturally carries over to the a newspaper that has, over many years, 
= tia established among its readers the habit of 
advertising pages. belief 
It is exactly that sort of reader-con- : 
fidence that has made The Detroit News Believing in The News is a daily habit 
the most effective medium for selling with 243,342 Detroit families. 161,700 of 
| goods here in America’s Third Market.” them read no other newspaper. 
Based on payrolls and persons employed. 
: 
T The Detroit News 
New York: I. A. KLEIN, INC. THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
APRIL 1, 1938 {13] 
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A proper balance between the arm of crop 

production and the arm of livestock pro- | 
duction is a goal rapidly becoming a reality | 
for Southern Agriculture. | 


Income from livestock in the South was | 
81 per cent greater in 1937 than in 1933; 
and the ratio of livestock income to cotton 
income increased from 53 per cent in 1933 
to 85 per cent in 1937. 


For more than 50 years Progressive Farmer 
has spread the doctrine of A Two Armed e. <2 
System of Farming. Continuing to do so in 
1938 its central editorial theme is, “More ij 
Livestock on Southern Farms." 


Sharp reductions in the 1938 cotton 
acreage will speed further development of 
livestock production—a more permanently 
profitable system of farming. 


Progressive Farmer, with its five separate 
and locally edited editions, is being read 
more closely than ever before because it 
points the way in this great transition. 


Southern farmers farm by Progressive 
Farmer because in text and illustration, it's 
local, it's practical. 


ivelarmer 
Southern Ruralist | 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK Daily News Bldg. CHICAGO 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1938: 


Both Houses of Con- 
gress have _ passed, 
and the President has 


The Wheeler- 


signed, the Federal 
Lea Bill Trade Amendments 
Bill $1077, which 


broadens the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission. This legislation aims in 
general to give the Commission jurisdiction over unfair 
acts and practices for consumer protection to the same 
extent that it has had jurisdiction over unfair methods of 
competition for the protection of competitors. The sponsors 
have tried to accomplish many of the objects sought in the 
various pure foods and drugs bills introduced in recent 
sessions of Congress. 


@ e e False advertising is defined by the measure as 
any which is misleading in any material respect, either 
through statements or suggestions that the product will ac- 
complish what it will not, or through failure to disclose 


any material fact bearing on the claims made for the 
product. 


@ e@ e Under the preceding laws the Federal Trade 
Commission cannot take action against products which it 
believes unfairly promoted unless it can show that a com- 
petitor is injured. The new provision permits the Com- 
mission to complain against any unfair or deceptive trade 
practice, buttressed by the threat of the imposition of civil 
penalties up to $5,000-fine for each violation of any final 
order of the commission prohibiting the offending practices. 


@ @ e@ Consumers Union, which has little love for 
national advertisers, urged its member subscribers to wire 
the President demanding that the bill be vetoed, and says 
“it is significant that the bill has met little opposition among 
national advertisers of worthless and dangerous products. 
From that, consumers who watched the terrific struggles of 
these same advertisers against earlier and more stringent 
drafts of proposed new Federal food and drug legislation 
can judge just what the passage of the Wheeler-Lea bill 
means to the consumer.” 


@ @ e@ Consumers Union then went on to make its 
own analysis of the procedure of action under the bill. . . . 
“The commission discovers a case of false advertising. It 
issues to the advertiser a notice of a hearing, giving him at 
least 30 days to prepare for it. The hearing is held and 
the Commission then decides whether or not it wishes to 
issue an order against the advertiser to cease and desist from 
his misrepresentations. Between the beginning of the hear- 
ing and the issuance of the cease-and-desist order, anywhere 
from several months to several years will elapse. That's 
stage one. 


@ e e “After the order has been issued, and before 
it becomes final, the advertiser is permitted two months’ 
grace; in that time he is supposed to correct his advertising 
or make an appeal to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The bill gives such appeals precedence over 
ordinary cases. But at least two or three months would 
ordinarily be required for the decision. That's stage two. 


APRIL 1, 1938 


@ e@ e ‘If the decision is unfavorable to the adver- 
tiser he has another month’s grace during which he may 
appeal to the Supreme Court. Even assuming that the 
Supreme Court denies his petition for review, another 30 
days must elapse before the order finally goes into effect.” 


e@ e e The editor of Consumers Union then goes on 
to apply simple arithmetic and figures that a minimum of 
about 12 months must elapse between the Commission’s first 
decision and the time the advertiser is required to eliminate 
the misrepresentation from his advertising, and he then 
adds, “And here a fine element of humor enters the situa- 
tion. Read the advertising of almost any national adver- 
tiser for several years, and you will find that he is 
periodically changing his appeals. In the normal course 
of events, even without a cease-and-desist order from FTC, 
he would probably have shifted to a new set of false claims. 
And this would require the Commission—if it were so dis- 
posed—to start the whole proceedings over again.” 


Last month 
the Adver- 
tising Club 
of New 
York in- 
vited a dis- 
tinguished 
psychiatrist, Dr. Louis E. Bisch, to be the feature speaker 
at a meeting to inaugurate a confidence campaign. The 
doctor admitted that he knew nothing about business, but 
he took the logical ground that business men, after all, are 
human beings and psychiatrists know quite a bit about 
human actions. The doctor claimed that most business men 
are not putting up a fight. He said in part, “fundamentally, 
we are all fighting animals. To struggle, to compete, to 
overcome obstacles is natural and normal. But to stop 
fighting, is to be sick! 


Psycho-Analyzing 


Business 


@ e@ e ‘That is one of the most alarming signs about 
business and people in general, today. We have stopped 
fighting. Like trapped, frightened animals we keep looking 
for a way out instead of tunneling and forcing our way out. 


e@ e@ e “Don't be afraid to be yourself! If you've 


Number of Millionaires in the United 
States in Selected Years 


One Figure 2,000 Millionaires 


Fe 
a 
= 
pe] 
J 
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=: 
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18,196 


A Millionaire Is 
ad RI 8,000 Defined Here as a 
Person With an 
1933 Hine 8.072 Annual Income of 
$50,000 or More 


got an idea that you consider possesses merit, fight for it. 
Stick to what you believe is right. Don’t let anybody talk 
you down or inoculate you with the virus of pessimism. 
Counteract the kill-joys and whining ones who have /ost 
confidence and are being engulfed by mass suggestion in 
the wrong direction. 


@ e@ e ‘But never run away. When we run we be- 
come afraid. When we are afraid we stop fighting. Then 
we are lost. The phenomenon we observe today actually 
is one of mass neurosis. What we have been doing lately, 
instead of selling what we Aave to sell, has been to sell 
ourselves recession. Inevitably, nothing happens but an 
aggravation of our neurotic symptoms. 


@ e@ e@ “When you visit a sick friend you don’t tell 
him how bad he looks or that he is going to feel worse 
tomorrow. You know that an optimistic frame of mind on 
his part will speed his recovery. Nor do you talk him to 
death. You confine your conversation to essentials that 
will help to cheer him up. 


e@ e@ e ‘Therefore, stop talking of how bad condi- 
tions are or how much worse they may become.” 


That Used-Car 
Campaign 


The automobile man- 
ufacturers finally got 
together and decided 
to do_ something 
about used cars. In 
a 12-day campaign it 
is estimated that 
177,894 cars were sold, or an average of four cars for each 
of the 46,000 dealers. John R. Davis, general sales man- 
ager of Ford, announced that the Ford total of 57,894 
used cars sold topped any previous week’s used car business 
in the history of the company. He went on to say that 
stocks of used cars on dealers’ hands were reduced by 
22,804, as many of the deals involved no trade-ins. 
Automotive Daily News estimates that the used car drive 
brought a return of approximately $50,000,000, with spe- 
cial advertising costs running about $1,500,000. 


@ @ e Retail sales were fairly quick to respond to 
the breaking of the used car jam, but makers continued 
throughout March to key their production considerably 
below sales in order to clear stocks and further improve 
the dealers’ position. April 1 is generally expected to mark 
a sharp upturn in factory output. 


@ @ e@ Over two million more passenger automobiles 
were registered in this country in 1937 than in the previous 
record year of 1929. The number was 25,460,397, and 
the increase in the past four years has been almost five 
million cars. New cars added in the first five depression 
years decreased by over eight millions from the number 
added in the five preceding prosperity years, but the number 
in use fell from 1929 to 1934 by less than one million. 
Longer use made up the difference. 


@ e@ e February department store sales for the coun- 
try as a whole showed an 8% decline over the same month 
last year, with only the Atlanta and Dallas Federal Reserve 
districts showing an increase. Grocery chain store sales 
dropped 4%. The electric refrigeration industry, after 
many uninterrupted months of climb, finally came a cropper 
in January, when the sales of household models totaled 
104,984 units, as against 171,405 in the comparable 1937 
month. Eight states showed gains: Minnesota, District of 
Columbia Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arizona, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 
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MEDICINES. BABY FOODS and 
DRUG STORE SUPPLIES 
Prices Advanced up 
to 62% 

As Stowe by Thee Portal Last 


Undeg the Tyding Miller 
Price Fixing Bill 


Eaton’s, a Boston 
local drug chain, 
claims that the 
Miller -Tydings Bill 
has increased prices 
of nationally adver- 
tised products from 
8 to 62%. What they 
refrain from saying 
is whether or not 
ncoum | they made a legiti- 
“re mate profit on the 
January, 1937, prices, 
or were footballing 
the national brands. 


r i 
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cor) 


These are FACTS, not Oratory! | ” 
$6690 qledadieouneun deo Catenss 


Such price abuses are 
imuring business! iin 
Cuteeay fin and OO Cone Meco Vemnghepues Mt wOwLb 


Sit atéatons 


in SALEM at Both Stores. Also CLIFTON and SWAMPSCOTT Stores 


oP 


@ @ e Business is spotty, but not uniformly bad, as 
indicated by items in the paragraph above. This spottiness 
is further exemplified in the Future Sales Ratings on a pre- 
vious page, where upward revisions for the short-term have 
been made in tires, building materials, flour, meats, paint, 
soft drinks, etc., and where readers will find great variances 
in sales opportunities as shown by the one-star and the 
five-star ratings. 


@ @ @ The inventory situation in lines other than 
automobiles is showing steady improvement. The report 
for the month of February, compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, on stocks of department stores in the 
second Federal Reserve district shows increases over the 
preceding February in only 10 out of 71 departments. 
According to Dun & Bradstreet’s Survey of Business Trends, 
released last week, the greatest increase in inventories at 
the end of the year was among manufacturers. Their dollar 
inventories had an increase of 19%, as against 9% for 
wholesalers and 11% for retailers. 


@ @ e@ Comment on reciprocal trade treaties: The 
impossibility of pleasing everybody is exemplified by a 
meeting held not so long ago of tanners, shoe manufac- 
turers and shoe retailers. The tanners wanted low duties 
on raw hides and very high duties on finished leather. The 
shoe manufacturers wanted low duties on raw hides and 
finished leather, but very high duties on manufactured 
shoes. The retailers wanted low duties on all three. The 
cattle-raisers weren't at the meeting, but it’s a safe guess 
that they would have wanted high duties on raw hides. . . 
Complete 1937 reports by the Department of Commerce 
show that exports to all trade-agreement countries increased 
40.6% over the preceding year, as against an increase of 
33.7% to all non-agreement countries. The total of im- 
ports from all trade-agreement countries increased 18.1%, 
whereas the increase was 34.1% for imports from all non- 
agreement countries. 


@ @ e Recently we made an acid comment on the 
defeatist attitude expressed by the head of the Conlon 
Corp. in the annual stockholders report. A pleasing con- 
trast is the last paragraph of Philip K. Wrigley’s consoli- 
dated report for the year 1937, dated March 7, this year. 
He says, ‘the results so far this year have been very satis- 
factory and you may expect a continuance of our aggressive 
sales and advertising activities in order to further stimulate 
and increase the acceptance of our products.” 
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Out of 


Poster Prize-winners: 
700 entries for the “MeCandlish 
Awards for 1938,” best poster 
designs for products advertised 
on posters last year, these won 


top honors. First prize, $1,000, 
went to Artist Joseph Binder, 


New York, for his Ballantine 
beer ad. Second prize, $250, 
went to Reeve Limeburner, 


New York, for the Bowery Sav- 

ings Bank design. Third prize, 

$100, went to Robert Pettinato, 

Philadelphia, for his Esso 
design. 


Walker Chief (Below): Everett 


N. Sturman has been elected 
president of Hiram Walker, 
Inc., the U. S. sales company 


for HW distilleries of Peoria, 
Ill.; Walkerville, Ontario, and 
Scotland. He was formerly gen- 
eral sales manager. Before that 
he was vice-president of Geo. 
A. Hormel Co., Austin, Minn., 
meat packing firm. 


Henchman: (Right) 
Second in command 
to President Siur- 
man at Hiram Wal- 
ker, Inc., is Carleton 
Healy, just elected 
vice-president. For 
the past three years 
he was sales promo- 
tion manager. Be- 
fore that he was 
with J. Stirling Get- 
ehell, Manhattan 
agency, and the East- 
man Kodak Co. 
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Biggest? (Above) SM’s 
five feet tall—holds a 


highest 
copy of 


(unpaid) model-—she’s 
what may be the largest 
current promotion book. Three feet high, the book spreads 
four feet across. Its purpose is to sell advertisers space in 
the New York World’s Fair Motoreade, which will open 
the Fair with a parade down Manhattan April 30 of this 
year. A limited edition of 500°) was printed in’ three- 
color photogelatin process by Fredrick Photogelatin Press, 


New York. 


Hobart Head: (Below) John M. Spencer succeeds the late 
H. L. Johnston as president of Hobart Manufacturing Co., 
Troy, Ohio. The new president has been vice-president and 
general manager of the food chopper and slicer manufac- 
turing firm since 1929, 


Drop by drop..@ 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Philadelphia, sponsored the 
contest. The judges were Prof. 
Lucian Bernhard; L. Stanford 
Briggs, v.-p. and art director, 
McCann-Erickson; Charles T. 
Coiner, v..p. and art director, 
N. W. Ayer & Son; Jj. A. 
Donan, ad megr., Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J., and Leonard Lon- 
don, art director, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Inc. Sketches were 
exhibited for judging at the 
Pennsylvania Museum School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia. 


Food to Drink: (Below) 
Marion Harper is another in 
the rapidly growing roster of 
food product executives who 
have entered the liquor indus- 
try. Formerly product manager 
of General Foods, account 
executive with Compton, and 
Lord & Thomas agencies, he 
now takes a sales post with 
Schenley Products Co. 


Radioman: 


ager 


of Crosley 
Corp. 


include — the 
posts with a 
manufacturer, 
tric 
home 


laundry 


panies, 


(Left) 
John S. Garceau has 
been appointed man- 
of advertising 
and sales promotion 
Radio 
Cincinnati. 
His past connections 
same 
paint 
elec- 
refrigeration, 
and 
other appliance com- 


Highlights of the Grocery Survey 


Place: 


Time: 


Investigators: 


Respondents: 


Questions: 


Results: 


—-Photo courtesy Grocer-Graphic 


Field workers of Ross Federal Research Corp. 


977 independent grocers, picked as a cross-section of the 
independent grocers in the area (not including super-markets), and 
representative as to size of store and type neighborhood. 


New York Metropolitan area. 


March 7 to 10, 1938. 


“What five products do you like to sell most?” with spaces 
for checking one or more of eleven printed reasons. 

"What five products do you like to sell least?” with spaces provided 
for the grocer to mention one or more reasons. 


18 jobber or local manufacturer brands received 1,633 “‘like” 
mentions and 89 national manufacturer brands received 2,736; national 
manufacturer brands received 97% of the 3,679 “‘like least’’ mentions. 
“Like most’’ leaders: White Rose, Campbell Soup, Krasdale. 
“Like least’? leaders: Domino sugar, Maxwell House, Heinz. 


N. Y. Grocers Tell What Brands 
They Like to Sell Most—and Least 


ORMULA for getting New 

York City grocers to push your 

product: Convince them that 

the turnover is rapid; that the 
fast turnover, coupled with your 
mark-up, will make the profit satisfac- 
tory; and that the quality is good. 
Play down everything else until these 
points have really registered. 

These are conclusions which may 
be drawn from a current survey of 
independent grocers in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York, executed for 
SALES MANAGEMENT by the Ross Fed- 
eral Research Corp. 

Grocers numbering 977 were first 
asked by the Ross Federal investiga- 
tors, “What five products do you like 
to sell most?” 

Spaces were provided for filling in 
non-competitive products, and grocers 
were then asked to tell why they liked 
to sell the product. Eleven reasons 
were printed on the blank, and groc- 
ers were asked to check off the one or 
more which applied to the particular 
brand. The reasons were: 


Deals 

Magazine advertising 

Mark-up 

Manufacturer's contact with you 
Newspaper advertising 
Premiums 

Quality of product 

Quantity discounts 

Radio advertising 
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This SM-Ross Federal survey deals with food products, and 
grocer reactions, but manufacturers in every line can study 


with profit the dealer emphasis on the three factors: Turn- 


over, mark-up, quality. 


Astor Products 
Adler’s Milk 
Aunt Jemima 


Breakstone..... 
Bond Bread... 
Bumble Bee Salmon 
Baker’s Cocoa..... 
Bird’s Eye Foods. 
Ballantine Beer... . 
Bernice Products 
Beech-Nut Products. . 


Chase & Sanborn....... 
Ea , 
College Inn........... 
Chiver’s Marmalade. ... 
Campbell Soups....... 
Caruso Products........ 
Crosse & Blackwell... . 


Del Monte Products... . 
Dole Pineapple.......... 


Diamond Salt................. 


Drake’s Cakes........ 
Derby Meats......... 


Daisee Products................ 
Deliford Products.......... 


. 
N. Y. Grocers Like Most to Sell 
These Products 
The first column shows the number of grocers who mentioned the brand. Other 
columns show number who mentioned each of three most frequent reasons 
checked for liking. Listing is confined to brands mentioned five or more times. 
Mentions | Mark-up | Quality of Product Turnover 
10 9 3 6 
6 | 5 4 6 
6 3 : 4 
19 3 13 9 
102 11 } 13 75 
14 7 } 2 12 
5 2 1 3 
30 27 7 : 
5 : 4 
62 48 6 35 
44 9 13 5 
15 1 2 4 
11 3 2 7 
9 4 3 3 
5 5 3 1 
304 40 17 276 
7 2 3 1 
36 14 20 7 
53 17 12 34 
45 11 21 g 
5 2 2 2 
6 4 1 4 
5 4 4 
24 24 13 1 
24 14 13 9 
(Continued on facing page) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Store and window displays 

Turnover 

The grocers showed an amazing 
aptitude for going down that list of 
reasons and concentrating on just 
three. These were mark-up, quality 
of product, and turnover. These 
three factors made up more than 95% 
of all reasons! 

Deals were practically ignored as a 
reason for liking to sell a product— 
only 31 grocers mentioned it. Quan- 
tity discounts received only a scatter- 
ing applause. 

As to advertising—it is obvious 
that the grocer appreciates the effect 
of advertising on turnover, but doesn’t 
consider a campaign in a specific me- 
dium in the same class with his mark- 
up, the quality, and the turnover. 
Had turnover not been included 
among the printed reasons, it is prob- 
able that advertising as such would 
have ranked much higher. 


Jobber Brands Most Profitable 


The summary figures for brands 
which received five or more mentions 
(see tables) show the following vari- 
ations between jobber and national 
brands on the three major reasons: 


All All 
National Jobber 
Brands Brands 
Mark-up 30.2% 44.7% 
Quality 18.0 20.5 
Turnover 51.8 34.8 
3 Leading 3 Leading 
National Jobber 
Brands Brands 
Mark-up . 25% 43% 
Quality ..... 15 15 
Turnover oor ie 42 


The figures above show clearly that 
the national brands are rated high on 
turnover, but not on mark-up. The 
jobber brands are preferred for their 
gross profit margin. 

Here are the scores for the three 
leading “most liked’ national brands 
and the three leaders among jobbers 
and local manufacturers: 


National Brands 
Campbell Heinz Libby 
Total Mentions 304 195 155 


Mark-up . 40 81 91 
Quality 17 50 55 
Turnover .... 276 129 87 
Jobber Brands 

Kras- White 

dale Premier Rose 
Total Mentions 231 234 719 
Mark-up ..... 156 133 448 
Quality . « oo 94 213 
Turnover 137 116 438 


Total “most liked” mentions for 89 
national brands, 2,736; for 16 jobber 
and local manufacturer brands, 1,633. 

The grocer is not a congenital crab. 
The average grocer thought of 4.5 
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Ehler’s Coffees 


N. Y. 


Estelle Products 
Encore Products... . 


Fairmont Butter. . 

Fisher’s Coffee... ... ae 
Filigree Products...... eta 
Flagstaff Products........... 
Fall Leaf Products....... 


Goodman Macaronis............. 
Gold Medal Flour............... 
Grandee Olives............ : 
Gerber Products............... 


Heinz Preducts................ 
H-O Oats... . giana ac 
Hormel Products....... 

Holland House Coffee 


Hersh Products................ 


Ivory Soaps 


Kellogg Cereals.............. 
Kirkman]Soaps........... 
Ken-L-Ration aa ie 
Kraft-Phenix Products........ 
Krasdale Products............. 


Lion Brand ;Milk.............. 
Lux Soaps . 


Martinson’s Coffee............. j 
Mueller Macaronis............... 
Maneschewitz Products 
McCormick Spices............ 
Monarch Brand Products... . 
Manhattan Brand Products 


National Biscuit Co... .. 
Nestle’s Chocolate 
Norwegian Sardines.......... 
Ovaltine.... ee ; 
Old Dutch Coffee.......... 


Pride of the Farm Catsup 
P. & G. Soap i F 
Pillsbury Products... 
Premier Brand 


Quaker Oats...... 


Red Heart Dog Food 
Ruppert Beer. . ‘ena 
Rinso ea 
Ralston Cereals =< 
Royal Scarlet Products. . 
Red Bow Products 


Silvercup Bread 

Stokely Products 
Sheffield Evaporated Milk 
Sunshine Crackers 
Scot Tissue 

Spry 

Sunray Tomato Juice 
Sunkist Oranges. . . 
Schaefer Beer 

Salada Tea , 
S. & W. Products. . 
Sunbeam Products. . . 


Taystee Breads....... 
Tetley’s Tea 
Tea Garden Products. . 


Uneeda Biscuit... 
United Products. . 


Wonder Bread 

Wheatena 

Worcester Salt 

Wheaties a aera 
Welch Grape Products 

Ward Cakes ae 
Wayne County Products 
White Rose Brands...... 


Yankee Products. . 
TOTAL.. — 
ALL OTHERS... 
GRAND TOTAL.... 


These Products 


(Continued from facing page) 


Grocers Like Most to Sell 


Mentions | Mark-up 
17 9 
5 4 
7 6 
26 6 
6 4 
13 7 
14 12 
33 32 
8 5 
| W 1 
9 9 
20 1 
195 81 
5 = 
| 11 8 
13 12 
15 6 
98 79 
7 1 
| 9 7 
7 1 
| 
13 1 
54 10 
6 
b 6 
51 19 
231 156 
11 1 
14 
155 91 
28 22 
17 4 
69 5 
5 1 
20 17 
16 6 
7 3 
5 5 
| 24 14 
| 28 16 
25 7 
| 6 2 
5 5 
9 9 | 
5 3 | 
15 6 
6 | 
9 | 2 
234 133 | 
25 3 | 
5 3 | 
7 1 
19 1 
5 1 
56 50 
9 5 
92 16 
7 6 
10 3 
19 | 6 | 
6 2 
16 | 4 | 
| 21 6 
6 | 
7 
| 5 5 
| 83 57 
33 25 
17 7 
8 | 6 
17 10 
9 
| 40 | 28 | 
29 7 
6 | 2 | 
10 9 
8 2 
15 | 7 
| 10 6 
6 | 5 
719 448 | 
| 6 | 4 
3,786 1,853 
| 583 
| 4,369 
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N. Y. Grocers Like Least to Sell These 
Products 


[ ‘The first column shows the number of grocers who mentioned the brand. Other 
columns show number who mentioned each of three most frequent reasons offered 
for not liking. Listing is confined to brands mentioned five or more times. 


Grocer Unsatisfactory Too Much No Turnover 
Mentions Profit Cutting 
Breakstone 8 7 1 
Borden Evaporated Milk 30 30 
Bond Bread 16 14 
Bisquick 7 3 4 
Bon Ami 10 4 2 
Babbitt Products 1 7 3 
Beech-Nut Products 187 162 6 15 
Borden Milk 6 5 1 
Bumble Bee Salmon 12 "1 , 
Crisco 132 112 9 3 
Chase & Sanbern 47 40 1 
Campbell Soups 145 131 1 5 
Chipso 7 | 4 2 
College Inn 7 5 U 
Crosse & Blackwell 7 7 
amay 15 13 1 
Carnation Milk 5 4 1 
| | 
Domino Sugar... 480 471 1 4 
Dole Pineapple 54 46 2 3 
Davis Beking Powder 5 | 1 4 
Diamond Salt : 6 6 . 
Del Monte Products 103 83 10 4 
Ehler’s Coffee 26 25 1 
Fairmont Butter } 12 "1 . 
Force 15 14 
Fairy Soap TT - 2 1 
Fels Naptha Soap. . 17 4 11 
Gold Medal Flour 57 55 1 
Grape Nuts 18 1 15 
Heinz Products. . . 216 164 6 36 
Hecker Products 84 78 1 7 
Hormel Products 10 1 9 
Heliman’s Mayonnai 5 1 2 
Hi-Hat Peanut Oil... 12 4 2 3 
H-O Oats. . g 6 2 1 
Ivory Soaps 53 48 1 2 
Jell-O 57 57 2 
Jack Frost Sugar 76 74 1 1 
Kellogg Products 100 91 2 4 
Kirkman Soaps 34 } 30 3 
Kraft-Phenix Products 12 6 2 
Krasdale Products 12 4 4 
Lion Evaporated Milk 161 158 2 | 1 
Lux Soaps 27 24 1 2 
Lifebuoy Soap 15 10 ' 5 
Lea & Perrins 7 7 
La Rosa Spaghetti 6 5 1 
Maxwell House Coffee 258 244 19 5 
My-T-Fine Pudding 8 7 1 
Mueller Macaronis 8 . 
National Biscuit Co. 37 } 34 2 2 
Oxydol ines 23 15 1 2 
Okay Soap 5 4 1 
Ovaltine 5 2 2 
Octagon Soaps 26 18 8 
Premier Products. . . 12 4 ; 7 
Post Products ; 6 } 1 5 
P. & G. Soaps... 118 107 3 4 
Presto Flour g | 4 . 6 
Palmolive Soaps... 9 7 2 
Pilisbury Products 8 5 1 2 
uaker Oats...... 19 1 oa 9 
ston Cereal. ... 5 2 ; 4 
Rinso..... mas 141 139 10 = 
Royal Baking Powder 6 1 ia 5 
Royal Gelatines. . . 14 10 1 2 
R. & R. Products. 5 3 ; 2 
Rokeach Powder 7 7 ‘ 
Red Cross Salt. . 9 7 a 2 
Sheffield Milk. . 89 88 4 F 
Selox. . Fea 45 | 41 3 
Super Suds...... 30 | 23 3 
Swansdown.... 5 | 3 2 
Scot Tissue... .. : 8 6 és 2 
Sunray Juices 13 11 wa 3 
Shredded Wheat ‘ 18 1 ” 17 
Sweetheart Soap ; 5 1 | ais 2 
Sunshine Crackers. 7 4 : 3 
Spry Be ee 9 7 2 ‘ 
Sanka Coffee. . . 6 . ‘ 6 
Silver Dust 5 3 1 1 
Texas Star Flour 7 17 a sei 
Uneeda Biscuits 11 11 | 1 
| 
Van Camp’s Milk Sate 9 | 9 2 
White Rose Products. . 28 } 12 15 
Wesson Oil..... , 5 1 4 
Wheaties siead 8 4 4 
Yuban Coffee | 8 2 a | 6 
TOTAL nn 3,416 2,918 | 94 } 341 
ALL OTHERS...... 263 | 
GRAND TOTAL aay 3,679 | 
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“most liked,” as against 3.8 “least 
liked.” The totals were 4,369 ‘‘likes’’ 
(54.3%) and 3,679 “dislikes” 
(45.7%). 

No printed reasons for disliking 
were shown to grocers. They dictated 
their complaints. Unsatisfactory profit 
was the one big kick, expressed as 
“profit too small,” or ‘‘no profit,” or 
“lose money.” This criticism was di- 
rected almost exclusively against the 
national brands. 

For example, only 20 claims of un- 
satisfactory profit were registered 
against the leading jobber — local 
manufacturer brands (Krasdale, Pre- 
mier and White Rose) , while 299 com- 
plaints of this sort were made against 
Campbell, Heinz and Libby, the three 
national leaders in ‘‘most liked’ men- 
tions. 

Libby, incidentally, made an unusual 
showing. Most of the national brands 
which had a high “like” rating, also 
had a heavy “‘least liked” vote, and on 
some brands the balance was adverse. 
There were only four “least liked’ 
mentions of Libby products, and the 
company therefore is not included in 
the tabulation, which is confined to 
five or more mentions. 


The May 1 Survey 


Ross Federal field workers are now 
ringing door bells in the city known as 
Middletown, U. S. A., getting from a 
big sample of the population the low- 
down on how Mr. and Mrs. rate 90 
of our leading corporations. 


Confectioners Aim at 25% 
Rise in Candy Munching 


“Candy is delicious food—enjoy 
some every day” is the slogan under 
which the National Confectioners As- 
sociation, whose headquarters are in 
Chicago, is launching a drive for a 
25% increase in the candy business. 
Plans are under way to have 1,000,000 
window transfers with this motto in 
place by the Association’s convention 
time in June. Direct mail is also to 
be used extensively. 

All divisions of the industry, from 
the manufacturer to the retailer, are 
cooperating to impress upon consum- 
ers that candy is no longer a luxury 
but an essential food product. Meet- 
ings with makers and jobbers are now 
being held by an advertising and mer- 
chandising committee. 

Heading the committee is Otto Y. 
Schnering, president of Curtiss Candy 
Co., Chicago. Associated with him are 
W. C. Dickmeyer, president of Wayne 
Candies, Inc., and H. R. Chapman, 
vice-president of New England Con- 
fectionery Co. 
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Why Hundreds of Basketball Teams 
Wear Converse Rubber Shoes 


N advertising and sales promo- 
tion drive through sporting 
goods stores which concen- 
trates heavily on direct contact 

with athletic officials, coaches, teams, 
and school authorities, has made bas- 
ketball shoes a line leader for the 
Converse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
and has brought about a steady upward 
trend in sales of the product over a 
period of years. Last year a new high 
in volume was recorded on this line in 
the company’s specialty sales division. 

Several original angles in the promo- 
tion plan behind Converse basketball 
shoes are of special interest. The com- 
pany is said to have pioneered in the 
field. Originally distributed through 
both shoe and sporting goods stores, 
since 1929 the shoes have been sold 
through sporting goods stores exclu- 
sively, a basic element in the sales 
policy which has helped to bring about 
consistent increases in volume. 

Why sporting goods stores as op- 
posed to shoe stores? 

In the first place, shoe retailers are 
more given to price promotions, which 
threaten the price structure of a manu- 
facturer’s line. For another reason, 
shoe retailers sell their merchandise in 
their stores while sporting goods men 
do a major part of their selling in the 
field, calling on teams, coaches, ath- 
letic directors and school authorities. 
Shoe retailers often work for one prod- 
uct sales; sporting goods retailers work 
for sales of many products and for 
future sales. Sporting goods retailers 
are continuously working to improve 
their contacts, and—with the advan- 
tage of featuring many products—they 
can afford to spend considerable time 
on field work. 

Converse shoes go to market only 
after exhaustive tests, tests in the lab- 
Oratory, in production, and in actual 
wear. The latter are conducted through 
the cooperation of various athletes who 
wear the shoes under actual playing 
conditions and then report to the com- 
pany, which checks the condition of 
the shoes. 

As a result of these studies, various 


improvements giving new selling 
themes have been devised. There is 


the Airflo insole, a series of tubes con- 
structed laterally between the insole 
and outsole of the shoe, which pro- 
vides circulation of air under the feet, 
thus keeping them cool and comfort- 
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Direct contact with sports officials both by the Converse 


sales department and the sporting goods stores which serve 


as its outlets, plus unique services which promote basket- 


ball as a sport, have pushed sales of the company’s sports 


shoes steadily upward. 


As told to M. S. Sullivan 


BY WALLACE R. 


LORD 


Advertising Manager, Converse Rubber Co.. 


Malden, Mass. 


able. Another improvement is the peg 
top upper which permits tight lacing 
without danger of chafing the tendons 
at the back of the heel. 

Basketball shoes are sold by com- 
pany salesmen who handle the entire 
line of Converse products. Sales are 
directed from the Malden, New York, 
Chicago, and St. Paul offices of the 
company. 

Promotion for Converse basketball 
shoes has three unique features. One 


of these is the ‘Converse Basketball 
Year Book,” which the company has 
issued for the past 16 years. A 9 by 
12-inch, 45-page book, it is the delight 
of players throughout the country. 
Thousands of copies went out in 1937 
to basketball coaches through whom it 
is available to players and others inter- 
ested in the sport. 

Front and back covers are in color, 
showing a background layout of shots 
from the company’s new motion pic- 
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ture film. ‘Lhe major content of tne 
book features more than 300 basketball 
teams, with a photograph of each and 


a caption listing team name, location, 
records and a complete roster of play- 
ers. Tcams are separately indexed so 
that data concerning any team may be 
found readily. 

The book contains the basketball 
rules for the current season, and high- 


lights Chuck Taylor’s selection of the 
current All American college basket- 
ball players, each being pictured and 
captioned with record data. Converse 
advertising is confined to a full page 
in color toward the end of the book 
(copy featuring four shoes) and by 
several small blocks of unsolicited testi- 
monials. These include such as, “We 
never use anything but Converse’— 
Robert L. Donaldson, Jr., director of 
public relations, South Georgia Teach- 
ers College; and “I always will come 
back to the old standby Converse All 
Stars. Fifteen years I have used 
them’’—Louis E. Means, athletic di- 


=a 
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Results make the cost of this year 
book relatively small, Converse has 
found, It is the most inexpensive form 
of directly advertising a specialty prod- 
uct, and its annual circulation increase 
and its popularity with basketball fans 
have been excellent. 

The second original promotion be- 
hind Converse shoes is the holding of 
basketball clinics, conducted in coop- 
eration with teams throughout the 
country by “Chuck” Taylor, national 
authority on the sport. His services 
are furnished by Converse without 
charge, as a means of improving play- 
ing technique by featuring exhibitions 
of game fundamentals. He shows how 
to pass and catch the ball, and the 
fundamentals of defense, basket shoot- 
ing, and screen plays, as well as proper 
balance or set-up for offensive team 
play. 

Clinics are usually held at school or 
athletic club gymnasiums with two 
local teams used for demonstration 
purposes. Clinics are publicized by 


Potent Sales Weapon: The “Converse Basketball Year Book,” crammed with pictures 

and records data, exerts tremendous sales leverage for the company. Reason: No team 

can win a place in that coveted limelight until the majority of its players are shod 
in Converse shoes. 


rector, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

To get into the book, basketball 
teams must furnish a team photograph 
with playing data, and pictures sub- 
mitted must show a major number of 
players wearing Converse shoes. So 
that data will be uniform from all 
teams, a printed form is provided in 
each copy of the year book for filling 
in wanted facts for the next issue. 
Space is also provided for giving the 
number of first string players Converse 
equipped, the names of other makes 
used, comparison of Converse with 
other equipment as to wear, traction, 
fit and comfort. 
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mailings of printed pieces to coaches 
and athletic directors, and bookings 
are made from the Malden and Chi- 
cago offices. In such cities as Rochester, 
Louisville and Dallas, where the audi- 
ence is drawn from a considerable area, 
clinics are staged annually. In Boston 
and similar cities, a clinic may be given 
one year in the northern section of the 
city, and the following year in the 
southern section, since it has been 
found that there are two-areas to be 
considered in a market of this type. 
Before each clinic is held, Mr. Tay- 
lor visits the company’s major basket- 
ball accounts in the vicinity to 


supplement the activities of the local 
sales representative. His contacts serve 
to stimulate local dealers, to let them 
know what Converse is doing to build 
local business, and to keep dealers in 
touch with basketball news. 

Converse is constantly receiving let- 
ters applauding the clinics. From the 
University of Notre Dame comes the 
comment, “Chuck Taylor has given 
several basketball clinics at Notre 
Dame. He puts on a real show, cre- 
ates enthusiasm that our players take 
up. His clinics are entertaining as 
well as instructive and interesting.” 
Blair Gullion, of the University of 
Tennessee, says, “I believe this dem- 
onstration was a factor in the rapid 
improvement of the University of 
Tennessee basketball team in the exe- 
cution of basketball fundamentals.” 

From the University of Florida 
comes some fine comment: ‘His well 
planned discussion and demonstration 
did much to encourage players to work 
individually and collectively in the 
proper fundamentals of shooting, fak- 
ing, dribbling and such.” The letter 
also points out the increasing popu- 
larity of the sport in Florida. About 
125 clinics are held each year with 
attendance ranging from 500 to 2,500. 
About 1,000 persons make up the 
average audience. 


Great Coaches Star in Film 


To be shown in conjunction with 


these clinics, Converse has just intro- 
duced a 16 mm. sound film made 
under the direction of Films, Inc., New 
York, and booked through that office. 
This is the only basketball coaching 
film in sound, and is directed by 
Chuck Taylor, assisted by six of the 
country’s leading coaches and ten out- 
standing players. Coaches represent 
Notre Dame, University of Minnesota, 
University of Pittsburgh, University of 
Kansas, Long Island University and 
Stanford University, a selection that 
has helped greatly in building the 
popularity of the new film. 

Entitled “Basketball,” it features a 
coaching school teaching fundamentals 
of playing. It will be shown to 
schools, colleges, and athletic and com- 
munity clubs. Films are available for 
distribution at each of the following 
locations: New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Lincoln (Neb.), Oakland (Cal.), 
Portland (Ore.), Boston, Dayton, 
Tampa and Goldsboro (N. C.). 

The film was publicly announced in 
October, 1937, and has been very well 
received. Showings will be planned 
for all clinics, the schedule of which 
serves as an ideal routing for the film. 
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Advertising Campaigns 


— and New Products as Promoted in ate 


Magazines, Radio, Trade Papers and Dealer Helps 


Frigidaire Whopper 

Frigidaire division of GM, Dayton, 
Ohio, cuts loose with the “most ag- 
gressive” campaign ever put behind its 
commercial refrigerating equipment. 
Copy in 19 magazines will stress di- 
versified applications of equipment and 
ability of commercial dealers and dis- 
tributors to handle any size installation 
from the smallest to the largest. 

Included on the schedule are SEP, 
Time, Newsweek, Nation’s Business, 
Business Week, Chain Store Age, Meat 
Merchandising, Progressive Grocer, 
National Provisioner, Food Industries, 
Dairymen’s League News, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ice Cream Field, Ice Cream 
Review, Ice Cream Trade Journal, 
Western Confectioner and Ice Cream 
News, Confectionery, Ice Cream 
World. Lord & Thomas, Chicago 
office, places the account. 

Frigidaire commercial sales are han- 
dled by company- and _ distributor- 
owned headquarters in 51 cities. Re- 
tailing is through more than 2,000 
commercial dealers in the 48 states. 
Engineers for all sorts of applications 
are on hand or nearby each dealer. 


Ad News on Air 


New York agency men have a brand 
new excuse for getting to the office 
late. “I stayed to hear advertising 
news on station WHN.” 

The program, first of its kind, goes 
on at 8:30 a.m. every weekday, 9:30 
a.m. Sunday for 15 minutes of gossip 
about new campaigns, personal notes 
and peeps behind the scenes of the ad- 
vertising world. Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Co., N. Y., is sponsoring. 
While due credit is being given to 
news of car card advertisers, other 
media get full treatment also. ‘We 
are trying to help all advertising,” ex- 
plain SRA executives, “and to interest 
the profession as well as the general 
public.” 


What’s My Name? 

Philip Morris cigarettes sponsor a 
Friday evening broadcast over WOR, 
Newark, WGN, Chicago, and WLW, 
Cincinnati, along the lines of an old 
parlor game. Bud Hulick, who used 
to be the hind end of the team of 
Stoopnagle and Bud, presides with the 
assistance of “Johnny Morris.” The 
cast acts out various personalities, his- 
torical and present day, and contestants 
from the studio audience guess 
“What's My Name?’ 
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Winners receive $10 and a humidor 
of PM’s. Those missing one guess get 
$9—and the cigarettes—two misses 
brings down the reward to $8 and so 
on. Every participant is paid a min- 
imum of $5. 

Set for 13 weeks on the trio of sta- 
tions, the program may be put on other 
stations if it pulls a hefty audience re- 
sponse. Biow Co., N. Y. agency, is 
in charge. 


Sex and Toothbrushes 


Toothbrushes, according to the 
Weco Products Co., of Chicago, 
makers of Dr. West's, are bought on 
reminders. You don’t go down town 
saying, “Today I’m going to buy a 
toothbrush.”” You buy ’em when a 
counter display, or a drug store clerk 
happens to make you think of the 
ragged and worn brush in the bath- 
room. 

To make you think more about 
toothbrushes Dr. West is this Spring 
using two extracurricular devices: 
Sex; gadgets. 

Sex is brought out in a series of ad- 
vertisements which will appear in SEP, 
Collier's, Life, Look and The American 
Weekly; half-pages and pages. The 
ads picture a girl who measures con- 
siderable plus being cuddled up to by 
much-enamored guy who packs heavy 
tenderness. Each picture is labeled: 
“No Soggy Toothbrush for Her!” 

The gadget, free with each tooth- 
brush, is a little rubber holder which 
fastens itself by suction to any smooth 
surface. You stick the toothbrush in 
and it dries out in the open air. This 
eliminates the “community cup” or 
glass into which so many families 
dump their various toothbrushes. 

“That custom,” says Kenneth Laird, 
promotion head of Weco, with a shud- 
der, “is just about like using a family 
toothbrush.” 

Weco Products has issued a drug 
trade promotional folder entitled 
“Money on the Move—How to Stop It 
in Your Store.’ It pictures how 100,- 
000,000 people are reached by Dr. 
West’s national advertising and says 
that 11,000,000 Dr. West's tooth- 
brushes were sold last year. 

With each deal, 12-dozen assorted 
brushes, costing the dealer $43.20, are 
given one counter sales maker and one 
dramatic window display. Each fea- 
tures the rubber gadget shown fixed 
to bathroom tile—“‘All for 50 Cents.” 

To the clerk the gadget is something 
new to talk about; it gives him an 


opening for a selling suggestion. It 
increases orderliness in the bathroom. 
And also, if you've got an old, wora, 
frazzled toothbrush, it keeps it before 
your eyes. 


Women will like the plaid. 


Swift Spruces Up 

Swift & Co., Chicago, changes the 
trade-mark and wrapper on its Pre- 
mium brand ham to gain ‘‘more femi- 
nine appeal, color and attractiveness. 
The new design has more individuality 
and will make imitation more diffi- 
cult.” 

Trade-mark and background were 
introduced on the ham—along with an 
improvement described as ‘'Spring 
chicken tenderness’”—in newspapers 
nationally Jast month. Timed for the 
Easter ham business, another series ap- 
pears in April issues of Good House- 
keeping, This Week, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall's, Pictorial Review- 
Delineator, and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Some papers will also carry 
the Easter ad. 

Leo Nejelski, advertising manager, 
has favored brighter and better pack- 
ages ever since he joined Swift six 
years ago. He is gradually bringing 
this about in the company’s varied 
lines. Not long ago the Brookfield 
group of butter, eggs and cheese was 
enlivened with modernistic designs. 

Premium ham’s new dress will 
spread to other products in that line— 
bacon, frankfurters, etc.—with color 
variations to suit each type. 


Lawyers Advertise 

It has always been beneath the dig- 
nity of the bar to advertise, but now 
this ethical barrier has been hurdled 
and newspaper publishers are jumping 
for joy. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Atlanta 
agency, is responsible for bar associa- 
tion copy in 68 cities of 29 states and 
D. C. “This campaign has been sub- 
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mitted to the Ethics Committee of the 
American Bar Association. Wherever 
this program has been shown lawyers, 
they have taken the initiative—solicited 
their own funds, made their own col- 
the agency tells publishers. 

A copyrighted series of ads is sup- 
plied by G-H to newspapers for 
“merely the customary agency commis- 
sion. No linage, no charge.” Mr. 
Publisher persuades the local bar asso- 
ciation to sign, and pay for, the series. 

All the ads are high-toned, “‘institu- 
tional.’’ Not a line of copy about, 
“See our latest Spring models in 
divorces. High class mandamuses 
ready to serve. Our copper-riveted 
contracts never wear out.”” None of 
that at all. Just decorous, trustworthy 
“protection from the steady encroach- 
ment of commercial and corporate com- 
petition.” And lawyers, papers and 
agency profit. 


lections, 


Screw Drive 

What is termed the first advance in 
the screw industry in 85 years the 
Phillips Recessed Head Screw, is about 
to be promoted in two separate cam- 
paigns, one cooperative by the licensed 
manufacturers, and the other by the 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 

American, as the licensor, and Con- 


tinental Screw Co., New Bedford, 
Mass.: Corbin Screw Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; National Screw & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cleveland; and Parker-Kalon 
Corp., New York, as licensees, are en- 
gaging in an educational campaign for 
the benefit of the product as applied 
to all. 

This uses double and single pages 
in Time and Automotive Industries, 
Electrical Manufacturing, Furniture 
Manufacturer, Electronics, Iron Age, 
Mill & Factory, Aviation, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, Machine 
Design, Product Engineering, Wood 
Products, Machinery, Purchasing, 
Wood Worker. 

The campaign spotlights the product 
only. In contrast to the usual screw 
head, which contains a single slot di- 
rectly across the head, the Phillips 
screw has a head recessed in the form 
of a plus sign, which makes for easier 
and quicker turning, prevents breaking 
the head of the screw and allows 
straighter, neater screw driving. It was 
introduced three years ago by the 
American Screw Co., although this is 
the first important advertising to be 
done. 

In addition to this industry cam- 
paign, and entirely separated from it, 

(Continued on page 48) 


Sell to or Around the Agency? 
K-79 Has His Own Ideas 


Seemingly Mr. Tacks hasn’t found the agency attitude repre- 


sented by this story to be typical of agency procedure out 


in his part of the country. 


BY AGEN 


HERE seems to be some ques- 

tion in the minds of publishers 

as to whether they want to sell 

to or around the advertising 
agency. 

Theoretically the publisher grants 
the agent a 15% discount in order to 
decrease the publisher's selling and 
collection expenses and to narrow the 
publisher's credit risk. "Way back, 
publishers decided that it would be 
easier to watch a few rat-holes (no 
pun) and cheaper to sell a few agents 
instead of a lot of clients. 

But does it work that way? Once 
in a while it does—but not too often. 
Yet it can work—to the advantage of 
client, agent and publisher. Let me 


* The fourth of a group of articles an- 
swering those appearing in these pages 
under the signature of “Brass E. Tacks.” 
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explain — with a true example. 

Several years ago I decided that it 
was sheer economic waste to have so 
many otherwise intelligent, personable 
“reps” wasting my time (and muddy- 
ing up client-agency relations) with a 
lot of misdirected, half-baked yet en- 
thusiastic publisher's blah. As a test, 
I chose a farm paper account which 
was being subject to a cross-fire of 
“state farm paper” vs. “national farm 
magazine” solicitation. (And if you 
know the advertising business, you 
know that morning-evening argu- 
ments are just pleasantries compared 
to the state vs. national farm paper 
feuds of the late 1920's.) With me 
in the middle, the “reps” had the cli- 
ent so confused, that the existing cam- 
paign was one long wrangle. 

When the following Spring cam- 


paign came up for consideration, | 
called the “reps” in one by one. To 
their complete surprise I gave each 
one a succinct thumb-nail picture of 
the client’s selling progress and prob- 
lems, and an outline of the promotion 
plan of the coming year. I added a 
summary of each “rep’s’” publication 
as I saw it-—granting all its acknowl- 
edged virtues and pointing out its 
weaknesses in terms of the particular 
selling problem at hand. The mono- 
logue went something like this: 

“Mr. Rep, I’m in the business of 
re-selling space, so we are both on 
the same side of the fence. If I don’t 
sell some publisher’s space I don’t eat 
regularly. I'd like to get an OK'd 
schedule for every “rep” who calls, 
but that would take more than my cli- 
ent’s total gross income. Obviously 
some of the boys will lose out. I ex- 
pect to be in this business a long time, 
so let’s approach this thing in a 
friendly businesslike way. 


Peddle Papers, Not Knocks 


“Here's what I see in favor of your 
paper (ad lib) and here’s what I 
don't see about it (ditto). That’s an 
honest, above-board picture with no 
punches pulled. I want you to go 
back to your office—dig up all the evi- 
dence you can get to change my mind 
on the negatives—and in the mean- 
time, don’t jump the gun on the cli- 
ent. If, after you have done your 
best selling job against specific resis- 
tances, I still can’t see your paper, I'll 
tell you so—and tell you why! 

‘“‘Now—when we get that far I still 
expect you to do what your publisher 
pays you to do, sell your paper. Sell 
it over my head, around me, or any 
way you please. I'll tell the client 
just what I see and don’t see about 
your sheet. If he wishes to grant you 
an appeal over my recommendation— 
or even reject my recommendation— 
good luck to you. 

“But, if you want to play ball on 
this basis, I expect you to stick to your 
paper’s story and to omit your opin- 
ion of this agency man’s intelligence 
and the client’s need for a new 
agency.” 

What happened? We received the 
most intelligent solicitations in many 
a moon; the client saved a lot of time; 
the papers that got on the schedule 
saved a lot of needless duplicated sell- 
ing; the papers that lost out played 
ball surprisingly well. Only one paper 
used the old gag of ‘“‘spontaneous 
demand by dealers for the Old Dirt 
Farmer according to a survey by your 
Oscaloosa jobber” . . . and that was 
a cinch to knock out when we checked 
our sales to said jobber in the previ- 
Ous season, 
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. Long Distance telephone 
service cuts the time re- 
quired to see prospects— 
makes time spent with 
them more productive. * Telephone appointments arranged in advance help to elimi- 
nate wasted visits and long lobby-waits. Telephone contacts between trips prevent 
loss of business, clear up complaints, keep customers friendly. * Long Distance is 
fast, personal—pays dividends on modest monthly investments. Try it and see. 
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Mother Helps Kendall Find 
a Better Diaper for Baby 


Companies that are bucking well-entrenched traditional 


habits on the part of prospects in the marketing of new 


products will find this article about the successful introduc- 


tion of Curity Layettecloth of special interest. 


BY KENNETH MARTIN 


LONG with the tendency of 

marketing executives to stand 

aloof from product improve- 

ment and modern merchandis- 
ing of many types of intimate goods, 
the cotton goods industry had done 
nothing for years about the diaper. 
For generations it had been substan- 
tially the same, promoted in much the 
same conservative manner. Then, in 
1933, Kendall Mills, a division of the 
Kendall Co., Walpole, Mass., decided 
the product should go modern. 

This decision resulted in the devel- 
opment of the Curity line of nursery 
products. A new type of diaper was 
introduced which proved so successful 
that a nursery pad and, later, a crib 
pad followed. These products now 
account for a substantial precentage of 
Kendall! Mills sales. 


Mothers Specified, Then Tested 


In pre-testing the diaper, a Kendall 
representative made personal visits to 
mothers of young babies to ask about 
their diaper problems, especially in re- 
gard to fabrics. These mothers said 
they wanted a material that would be 
light in weight, with immediate and 
ample absorption features, easy to rinse 
and launder and comfortable for their 
babies. While pre-testing was chiefly 
concerned with the weave of the de- 
sired fabric, edgings were also studied. 

After four or five sample weaves 
had been made up—following experi- 
ments with various weaves and their 
production problems—these mothers 
were asked to use the products and re- 
port their opinions. The mothers 
agreed on one weave which they re- 
ported weighed little, absorbed quickly, 
rinsed quickly, laundered easily and 
dried very fast. As to edgings, they 
chose a flat weave with deep pinked 
edge. (A thick hem, they id, hurt 
their babies’ tender skins; a narrow 
edge ravelled quickly.) 

As a result, Curity Layettecloth 
diapers, constructed of two layers of 
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fabric woven together to make a single, 
flat edge, were evolved. Kendall’s 
biggest marketing job thereafter was 
to induce mothers to try these diapers 
once, since the diapers looked so light 
in weight as compared to more familiar 
materials that mothers were skeptical. 

However, Kendall’s pre-testing job 
had been complete. In addition to 


“NO WONDER 


\ 
THESE DIAPERS ARE 
50 easy lo wash / 
No hard rubbing and scrubbing to get these dia 
pers clean! A tew minutes’ soaking and stains 
disappear almost like magic out of this open 


weave fabric. This new, surgical-type layette- 
cloth matenal was developed by a leading 


maker of hospital dressings. It not only washes 
much more easjly, but dries twice as fast. And 
it is 30% more absorbent than old-time diaper 
cloth! These diapers are healthier, more com 
fortable for baby ~- too -- because they have no 
hems, and grow softer with each laundering. 

EASIER WASHING NURSERY PADS 
Made of the same layetiecloth material, they 
have no bulky filler to grow lumpy, retard dry 
ing of reiain stains. Softer, more comfortable for 
baby, too! Mai! coupen for trial pad, ot ask to see 
them when buying Curity Layettecloth Diapers. 


(ut ly Layottockoth 


DIAPERS - NURSERY PADS 


y to 
3 ity Layettedoth Diaper, We enclosed 
(J Loyettectoth Diaoer and Nursery Pad, 50c enclosed 


Small Space, Big Impression: Half- 
column ads run on a consistent schedule 
in five magazines (this one is from 
Parents’) have brought a snow-balling 
consumer response—proved by an aval- 
anche of coupons (plus from 10 to 50 
cents) requesting samples of Curity 
products. 


consumer tests, vigorous factory labor- 


atory tests had been made. These 
produced some valuable sales themes. 
Because the product was so light in 
weight, Kendall conducted tests to 
prove its greater absorbency in com- 
parison with competitive materials. 
Identical sizes of Curity and competi- 
tive materials were weighed prior to 
dipping in water, and immediately 
after being dipped and completely 
saturated. Curity was not only lighter 
before dipping, but heavier after 
saturation. 

To prove Curity’s longer laundering 
life, the materials were subjected to 
various washing machine tests, one 
operating as long as 800 hours. Then 
strength and wearing qualities were 
tested. 

Curity was then placed on the mar- 
ket in a Springfield, Mass., department 
store, where a Kendall representative 
put on a one-week demonstration, 
majoring the absorbency test. Dressed 
in a white uniform, this young lady 
used a small balance-type scale, two 
bowls of water and equal-sized 
swatches of Curity and the well known 
birdseye cloth, repeating the laboratory 
test for the benefit of prospective cus- 
tomers. 

This demonstration convinced 
mothers that the light weight was ex- 
tremely desirable. It sold mothers 
who otherwise might never have been 
convinced that such a light weight ma- 
terial could have such absorption. 

This young woman also told the 
complete story of the product—its pre- 
testing, laboratory tests, its quicker 
drying qualities, longer laundry life. 
She pointed out the absence of hems, 
which could best be appreciated by 
little folks themselves, although this 
also means quicker laundering and 
drying. 


Professional Approval 


From Springfield, this young woman 
went to Boston, then to Providence 
and finally to New York, staging simi- 
lar demonstrations. In addition to 
customer contact, hers was the task of 
obtaining cooperation from depart- 
ment store buyers and educating retail 
saleswomen, a job accomplished by in- 
formal group meetings and personal 
contact. 

Going still further, the representa- 
tive visited leading physicians and hos- 
pital authorities, obtaining excellent 
cooperation. With a sample diaper 
tucked under her arm, she carried the 
story to leading New York physicians 
and nursing authorities, many of whom 
are today recommending Curity diapers 
to mothers and prospective mothers. 
Several of these persons have written 
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Stop Motion Photography: Cinema animation in which objects, rather than drawings, 
are made to move is finding its greatest development not in Hollywood but in in- 
dustrial films. In the illustration Jam Handy Picture Service technicians are photo- 
graphing cars, trucks and buses in a street scene for General Motors. Each car is 
moved a little way, photographed again, and so on. One ten-minute film requires as 
many as 240,000 moves, but when run off the cars seem to move smoothly. 


books on various phases of better 
health, and through Kendall activities 
these books carry recommendation of 
Curity diapers. 

There is, for example, the recent 
book, “The Baby and the Growing 
Child,”’ by Louis Fischer, M. D., well 
known author of “Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood,” which contains the 
following: “To keep his temperature 
properly regulated by evaporation, it is 
essential to use light, porous materials. 
Such material is particularly important 
for diapers, and a new light-weight 
diaper has been based on these prin- 
ciples. It is called the Curity Layette- 
cloth diaper. These diapers are made 
of two porous layers of fine-mesh 
gauze woven into a single selvage with 
pinked edges. Soft, more absorbent 
and free from bulk, they are comfort- 
able as well as healthful, and very easy 
to launder. My preference is for the 
Curity Layettecloth diaper.” 

In two other books—‘Healthy 
Babies Are Happy Babies,” by Jose- 
phine Hemenway Kenyon, M_.D., 
prominent pediatrician and baby editor 
of Good Housekeeping, and “Mother 
and Baby Care in Pictures,” by Louise 
Zabriskie, R. N., noted authority at 
Maternity Centre—somewhat similar 
direct recommendations appear. 

These endorsements have been of 
immense value to Kendall, since the 
advice of such authorities is accepted 
virtually without question. 

Layettecloth was well on its way be- 
fore there was any special consideration 
of the diaper size. Five or six dif- 
ferent sizes were being manufactured, 
but it occurred to Kendall that a study 
of size preferences should be made. 
How did they know they were making 
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the sizes mothers preferred? Perhaps 
half a dozen sizes weren’t needed! 

A Kendall representative visited hos- 
pitals where she actually measured 
babies two weeks old and older. She 
visited homes to measure still older 
babies, taking in youngsters up to 
three years, so that every diaper need 
might be considered. Since folding 
methods were definitely related to 
sizes, they, too, were studied and the 
new panel fold was developed. This 
fold provided extra protection where 
most needed and allowed easy adjust- 
ment as the baby grew. 

The outcome of this research was a 
20 by 40 inch diaper, retailing for 
$2.25 a dozen, announced in 1934. 
While two other sizes were also manu- 
factured, concentration upon the one 
all-purpose diaper, with emphasis upon 
the panel fold has made that the big 
seller. 

Kendall was told it couldn't induce 
mothers to shift the methods by which 
diapers had been folded for genera- 
tions, but proper demonstration and 
instruction overcame this hazard. 

The new method of folding was 
made a part of store demonstrations 
and was uniquely featured in a printed 
piece so folded as to demonstrate the 
diaper folding method. Diagrammatic 
illustration in this folder also shows 
step by step just how it is done. This 
printed piece is for mailing or store 
distribution. 

Store demonstrations are now han- 
dled by full-time demonstrators who 
cover the national department store 
market. These women are registered 
nurses and they operate on a yearly 
schedule of appearances. Their prin- 
cipal purpose is the education of 


mothers and store saleswomen; sales 
are secondary. Demonstrators carry 
on the work of contacting physicians 
and health authorities, maintaining 
permanent lists of persons to be visited 
when occasion warrants. 

To carry out the demonstration idea 
the year ‘round, Kendall has issued an 
eight-page 814 by 11-inch printed 
piece featuring the absorbency demon- 
tration by a series of four photographs. 
This booklet also carries a folded 
sample of Curity cloth, one of birdseye 
and one of flannelette, each folded and 
attached to the paper by a sticker, giv- 
ing saleswomen a specific sales weapon. 
Through illustrations the booklet also 
highlights the faster drying and hem- 
less edge of the product, and devotes 
a full page to the panel fold. 

Layettecloth diapers were originally 
marketed directly by Kendall Mills to 
first-rate department stores, shortly 
placed on a national scale. About two 
years ago, when expansion to include 
medium-sized and smaller department 
stores was desirable, the company be- 
gan to sell through dry goods whole- 


salers. 


All Ads Carry Coupon 


To reach consumers, Kendall has 
staged effective national magazine ad- 
vertising, using Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ Maga- 
zine, Woman’s Home Companion, and 
McCall’s in a consistent schedule. 
Each advertisement carries a coupon 
offering a sample diaper for a dime, 
and thousands of samples have been 
distributed as a result of this offer. 

So successful was Kendall’s entry 
into the nursery goods field with the 
diaper that another product followed, 
a nursery pad designed for use in cribs, 
bassinettes, baby carriages, as a lap pad 
and as a general protective cloth. The 
pad, of the same Layettecloth material, 
is made in three sizes for different pur- 
poses, the designs and sizes having 
been decided upon after asking 
mothers to try several different types 
and sizes and report their preferences. 
Pads retail at 50c, 75c and $1.65 for 
the small, medium and large sizes re- 
spectively. 

A third product, the Cribmaker, 
soon followed. This is a combined 
pad and sheet so constructed as to com- 
bine a 58 by 81-inch sheet with an 
interwoven center nursery pad 27 by 50 
inches, eliminating use of a sheet, 
affording ample mattress protection, 
and tucking in sufficiently to withstand 
the antics of even the most active 
youngsters. The product retails for 
$2.25, a price in line with competitive 
prices for separate sheets and nursery 
pads. 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 
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On March Ist, 1938, the Hearst International Advertising Service 
was appointed national advertising representative of the 
Chicago daily and Sunday Herald and Examiner and the 
Chicago Evening American. 


On March 15th new national advertising rates were announced 


for the daily and Sunday Herald and Examiner and for the 
Evening American. 


On March 15th, for the first time in history, national advertisers 
were offered an optional combination plan for the daily Herald 
and Examiner and the Evening American. 


Here are four powerful advertising vehicles that offer blanket 
coverage of this market. . . four vehicles that reach hundreds of 
thousands of Chicago families whenever and wherever they are 
thinking of buying. Reach them... and reap. 


HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE OFFICES 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

959 Eighth Avenue 1029 Hearst Square 120 Petroleum Securities Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 

1400 South Penn Square 1500 Gulf Building 709 Hearst Building 
BOSTON DETROIT SEATTLE 
554 New England Press Bldg. 12-226 General Motors Bldg. 1510 Textile Tower 

ATLANTA ROCHESTER BALTIMORE 

605 Rhodes Bldg. 618 Temple Bldg. Commerce and Pratt 
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WHY SOME AD CAMPAIGNS GO HAYWIRE 


1. FAILURE TO TRACE 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


SALES BY CITY SIZES 


city CITY 
SIZE SIZE 
UNDER 
10,000 
,000 
10,0¢ 10% 
100,000 
UNDER 
10,000 
100,000 
TO 
1,000,000 
10,000 
TO 
28% 100,000 
100,000 
TO 
1,000,000 
OVER 
1,000,000 41% 
OVER 
17% 1,000,000 
FACTORY CONSUMER 
SHIPMENTS SALES 
OF PRODUCTS OF 
COMPANY "A" COMPANY “A" 


2. POOR TIMING IN RELATION 
TO CONSUMER BUYING 


SEASONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CONSUMER SALES 


JAN-FEB MAR-APR MAY-JUN JUL-AUG SEP-OCT NOV-DEC 


ADVERTISING EFFORT 


(ALL BRANDS IN ONE INDUSTRY) 


JAN-FEB MAR-APR MAY-JUN JUL-AUG SEP-OCT NOV-DEC 


CONSUMER SALES 


(ALL BRANDS IN ONE INDUSTRY) 


PICTOGRAPH BY SOURCE: CASE STUDIES OF SPECIFIC COMPANIES 
AND INDUSTRIES PRESENTED BEFORE NATIONAL 


BY Wlanagimirt FEDERATION OF SALES EXECUTIVES BY A. C. NIELSEN. 


A carefully planned media promotion pro- 
gram which overlooks Sales Executives is 
like a $110 tailored suit of clothes without 
the trousers. 

Important coverage is missing. 

Is it advisable to overlook this influential 
group? 

Where is the gain when you sell agency 
and company advertising men, only to have 
Sales Executives blue-pencil your media on 
the schedule? 

It’s dollars in the bank to have Sales 
Executives for you rather than against you, 


Fine Coat 


BUT, you need the trousers, too! 


Promotion Campaigns Gain 
Power and BALANCE by 


reaching Sales Executives 


and 
Vest... 


for when a list comes to them for final ap- 
proval it’s too late to do much about it. 

Put the Trousers on Your Promotion 
Program by insisting that SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT be used in ample measure. 

A most interesting study on Sales Execu- 
tive influence in advertising programs is 
given in “How 41 Big Firms Plan and 
Initiate Sales and Advertising Budgets.” 
It’s worth reading and yours for the asking. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Chicago, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 
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TEN YEARS OF ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE GROWTH 
446 > 
FOR EVERY UNIT SOLD IN THE BOOM : : 
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WHY “EASY PAYMENTS” ARE A HEADACHE — 


DOWN PAYMENT: RELATIVE REPOSSESSION RATE 
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INSTALLMENT PERIOD: RELATIVE REPOSSESSION RATE 
WHEN INSTALLMENT NO. OF REPOSSESSIONS 
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SOURCE: REPORT ON REFRIGERATOR INSTALLMENT SALES BY > 
Managimint RAY FOX OF GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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Market research—the guide 
to logical moves on the busi- 
ness checkerboard—is vital 
to a profitable sales pattern. 


These brief paragraphs, like 
the map, are directed not 
to the reason for research, 
but rather, to the all impor- 
tant qualities and scope of 
the organization behind it. 


Within the shaded portions 
of this map are your major 
sales situations—and your in- 
evitable question marks. In 
these same areas lives and 
works the army of Ross Fed- 
eral field representatives, 
with executive and supervis- 
ing offices over all. Our am- 
bition and ability is to cut 
down those question marks. 


Ross Federal invites you to 
scrutinize this organization 
as closely as you would an 
applicant for a sales position. 


In a word, we want to help 
you overcome some of the 
problems of business. A letter 
or ‘phone call to home or 
branch offices will develop 
our authority to do the job. 


| 


Below: Experienced and courteous, a Ross 
Federal representative interviews a bouse- hp 4, AL oy 

wife, soting ber answers on bis questionnaire. ' el ed at - mw) » 
Hundreds of such interviews are made Wal aug 
daily to find the facts for moderu business. De | 4 aa : 
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Signifies one or more resident Ross 
Federal representatives in a county. 
Statistics: 3700 bonded representatives in over 
1800 cities and towns. Supervision by 480 zone 
supervisors and 31 branch offices. Field force 
is 91.5% motorized. Average age is 36 years. 


FEDERAL 


EXECUTIVE OFFIGES 
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OFFICES: Albany © Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Charlotte ¢ Chisago ' 
Memphis ® Milwaukee ® Minneapolis ® New Orleans® New York ® Oklaholma | 
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FFICES: 6 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
‘ 


@ Chi:tdgo © Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland @ Dallas * Denver © Des Moines © Detroit © Indianapolis ¢ Kansas City © Los Angeles 


City® Omaha ® Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland © St. Louis® Salt Lake City® San Francisco @ Seattle® Washington 


@ Oklaho 
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AMERICAN MAP CO., INC. 


NEW YORK, NO. 9004 


LeoRESEARCH CORPORATION 


WHERE WILL YOUR BIGGEST MARKETS BE IN 1948? 


PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION IN EACH STATE 
WHICH IS UNDER 25 YEARS OF ACE 
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55 AND OVER SOURCE: 1930 CENSUS OF POPULATION Sek Managomint 
WHY CONSUMERS HATE SOME CORPORATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE CITY CONSUMERS MENTIONED THESE 
AS SPECIFIC WAYS IN WHICH SOME LARGE 
CORPORATIONS FOOL THE PUBLIC 


ADVERTISING 
MISREPRESENTS 
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‘ EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 2% OF MENTIONS 
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Sto Manapomet SOURCE: SURVEY OF 1,847 CONSUMERS IN FIVE ' 


CITIES BY LORD & THOMAS, AUGUST, 1937 
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.-- Women consider $44 a week a minimum 
income for a family of four. 


. . » Women approve of birth control primarily 
because of money, because of their desire to give 
the children they do have better food, clothing 
and education. 

. . - 88% of women believe they should have in- 
dependent housekeeping allowances. 


. . . 96% of women with incomes of over $1500 
say they save systematically. 

° : ° 
Findings such as these — taken from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s nation-wide sur- 
veys on “What the Women of America 
Think,” which appear monthly in the 


Journal—are arousing discussion in mil- 
lions of homes throughout the country. 

Money is a subject every human being 
is interested in. Especially so three million 
women who buy the Journal and the many 
times that number who read it each month. 
In the Journal pages, they not only read 
about money, but they read about food, 
furnishings and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts they spend their money on. 

How much of their money they will 
spend on your product will depend to a 
large extent on how much you tell them 
about it in the pages of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


3 million women buy it, many times that number read it 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT ARE THE BEST MONTHS 
FOR MOVIE ADVERTISING? 
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BUT AVERAGE ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES IN 
THE SUMMER QUARTER ARE: NEWSPAPERS 22.5%, 


MAGAZINES 20.2%, AND RADIO 21.3% 
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A CITY WOMAN’S MAGAZINE SIMPLY WON’T DO 


When You Want to Reach Country Women 


HE most interesting magazine in 
can world is The Farmer's WIFE 
Magazine. Probably you've never 
seen a copy. But in survey after 
survey its readers name it their fa- 
vorite by an overwhelming majority. 

That's reasonable. Country women 
live in the country... not in cities 
or small towns. And make no mis- 
take about it, any woman’s magazine 
that rings the bell in the country 
has to have plenty of the kind of 
practical help country women need. 

Thus, in The Farmer's WIFE mag- 
azine, you'll find nothing about 
“cocktail hours” .. . a lot about poul- 
try feeding. There’s not much about 


“duckey” little lunches ...a lot 
about planning three big meals a 
day. There’s no news about “coming 
out parties’... plenty of news about 
young people and their doings, in 
the Youth Section. 

There are scores of fine magazines. 
But unless you use The Farmer's 
WIFE magazine...the one national 
publication for country women ex- 
clusively ... you're sitting outside 
1,150,000 inner circles in country 
homes, where the largest part of the 
income is planned for and spent. If 
you re going to get your share, you'd 
better investigate which woman’s 
magazine has the loudest voice where 


it counts. By the same token, thumb- | 


ing through the latest issue of The 
Farmer's WIFE magazine will con- 
vince you that your sales will bene- 
fit at once from contact with this 
rich woman’s market in which you 
are now probably doing an inade- 
quate sine job. 
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The National Magazine 
For the Country Woman 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, SAN FRANCISCO 


BY Zar THE FAVORITE MAGAZINE OF AMERICA’S COUNTRY WOMEN 
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THE FARMER AS A BUSINESS MAN 
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COMPOSITE INCOME AND OUTGO 
OF MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMERS 
AVERAGED FOR THE YEARS 1934-1936 
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DAIRY CATTLE ELECTRICITY AND GASOLINE 


HOGS SEED 
INCREASE IN INVENTORY GENERAL MACHINERY 
CROPS BUILDING 
POULTRY AND EGGS TAXES AND INSURANCE 
OTHER CATTLE LIVE STOCK PURCHASES 
PRODUCE USED IN HOME HIRED LABOR 
MISCELLANEOUS MOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


AAA PAYMENTS FEED 


SHEEP 


WORK OFF FARM 


PICTOGRAPH: BY 
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HOW THESE FARMERS SPEND 
THEIR PERSONAL INCOMES 


FOOD 


HOUSING 
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CLOTHING AND MATERIALS 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 


DEVELOPMENT AND RECREATION 


8 

y LIFE INSURANCE AND SAVINGS 

FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
PERSONAL CARE 


AUTO EXPENSE 
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HEALTH 
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7 MISC., INTEREST AND DEPRECIATION 
EACH FULL SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5Y OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
* ADDITIONAL SAVINGS WERE REINVESTED ON THE FARM 


SOURCE: 1936 EXPENDITURES OF 100 DAIRY- 
FARM FAMILIES IN REPORT No. 83, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
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INTEREST ON INVENTORY(@ 5%) 


PROFIT (OPERATOR'S LABOR INCOME) OH SBOeGe: 


CITY FAMILIES WITH SAME 
INCOMES SPEND THEM THIS WAY 


EACH FULL SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% 
OF TOTAL RECEIPTS & EXPENDITURES 
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SOURCE: REPORT No. 83 ON 152 MINNE- 
SOTA DAIRY FARMERS BY UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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* MISCELLANEOUS ONLY 

SOURCE: SURVEY OF 1935-1936 INCOMES OF 
NATIVE WHITE NON-RELIEF FAMILIES IN CHICAGO 
MADE BY BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Some Comments on 
the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


Why Some Ad Campaigns Go Hay- 
wire: Poor copy, in wording or in 
theme, or the medium, usually gets the 
blame for unsuccessful campaigns, but 
the A. C. Nielsen organization, in its 
inventory and correlation studies, 
found failure to trace wholesale trade 
and poor timing extremely important. 


Electrical Appliances: 1937, rather 
than 1938, was a boom year for every 
type of electric appliance, but as 
shown by the accompanying chart on 
Easy Payments appliances come back 
into the dealer's hands if down pay- 
ments are small and installment pe- 
riods long. 


Population Growth: We have plenty 
of problems in the year 1938, but for 
those who like to look ahead a few 
years, here's a startling picture of the 
birthrate in each state... Why Con- 
sumers Hate Some Corporations: There 
was genuine consumer support for the 
Wheeler-Lea bill passed by Congress 
last month, because advertising mis- 
representation is believed to be big 
business’s biggest sin. 


Summer Income: The breakdown of 
our national income would seem to 
mean that superstition and inertia are 
the chief causes of Summer slumps, 
for the income is available in greater 
quantity than any other quarter except 
Fall. Small advertising expenditures 
in the Summer may be the answer. . . . 
Movie Advertising: The newest form 
of consumer advertising is through 
commercial theatres, as illustrated in 
the Bristol-Myers story, page 21, 
March 15 SM. The Pictograph shows 
the monthly “circulation.” 


How Farm and City Families Spend 
Their Incomes: Because of food raised 
on the farm and free rent, the farmer 
can spend a higher proportion of his 
income than the city family for such 
manufactured products as automobiles, 
clothing, house furnishings, equip- 
ment, etc. 

See page 49 for an announcement 
of a reprint service now available to 
the many subscribers who have ex- 
pressed a desire for extra copies of 
Marketing Pictographs. These re- 
prints are mailed in a heavy mailing 
tube, and are guaranteed to arrive in 
perfect condition. The cost is only 
$1.95 a year. 

Single or multiple copies of indi- 
vidual Pictograph pages are priced at 
5 cents each, and also are mailed in 


tubes. 
APRIL 1, 1938 


ANALYZING THE WORTH 
OF A MAJOR MARKET 


Among New York State's cities Troy (population 72,763) ranks | Ith. 
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But in a comparison of A.B.C. City Zone populations it advances to’ 
7th place with 119,324 consumers. 
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And only three other large cities in the state exceed Troy's per capita 
retail sales of $409.79. 


CITY A city 8B city ¢ TROY city D CITY E ciTY F 
3625.86) [$496.50) [$4:6.853 [$409.793 [3404.463 [$405,553 [3588.78 ' 


Use of a single medium, The Record Newspapers—the city's sole dailies 
—provides virtually complete coverage in Troy. 


Because only one medium is needed expensive duplication and difficulty 
of checking effectiveness are avoided. 
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One low cost of 12¢ a line pays for a complete advertising job. 
TROY 
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\nalysis shows that Troy is the Empire State's lowest cost major market. 
For additional facts about this fertile field write or wire and a staff 
representative will call. All advertising handled direct. 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD THE TIMES RECORD 
(MORNING) (EVENING) 


J. A. VIGER @ ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Eye-Catcher: A 
package liquor 
store multiplies the 
value of its Blue 
Flash electric re- 
frigerator by mak- 
ing it the center of 
an island display. 
Many grocers and 
other dealers in 
perishables are em- 
ploying it in a 
similar manner. 


Brunswick Marshals Men & Media to Open 


Nation-wide “Blue Flash” Sales Drive 


OW and then in the course of 
human events someone invents 
something and in the invent- 
ing devises better than he 

knew. This happened about a couple of 
years ago when the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., of Chicago, placed on 
the market what it called the Blue 
Flash beverage cooler. It is no longer 
called a beverage cooler—and that is 
the story. 

When it was a beverage cooler it 
was marketed direct to commercial 
users——dealers in soft drinks and beer 

through 23 factory branches and it 
was considered nothing more than an- 
other addition to the “‘line.” 

In a little time sales began to multi- 
ply amazingly and the company shortly 
realized that “it had something.” Last 
June it organized a separate appliance 
division to handle its fast-growing 
baby, with H. D. Laidley, an old ap- 
pliance man, in charge as general sales 
manager. C. F. Strodel was made as- 
sistant general sales manager with 
special emphasis on advertising and 
promotion. 

In the short space of three weeks 
the 23 factory branches became 43 and 
the sales force was increased from 165 
to 731. New promotion material was 
planned and the factory branches were 
asked to get photographs of installa- 
tions and letters telling of experiences 
with the “beverage cooler.” 

And it was right there that it ceased 
to be a beverage cooler! 

When the pictures and letters began 
to pour in it was found that the so- 
called beverage coolers were being 
used for all manner of purposes. Drug 
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The Nation’s No. 1 maker 
of billiard tables finds an 
infant prodigy on its own 
doorstep in the shape of 
a commercial refrigeration 
unit whose potent sales ap- 
peal is only now beginning 


to be capitalized. 


stores that had started out to use them 
to chill soft drinks were employing 
them to keep fresh such products as 
antitoxins, toxins, serums, vaccines, fish 
oils, fountain syrups, fruit juices, 
whipped cream; for chilling fresh 
fruits, soft centered candies, etc. 

Then B-B-C began to hear from 
meat, poultry and fish markets. These 
were using the coolers to keep fish, 
oysters, poultry, dairy products, and 
cuts of meats. Such items as brains 
and sweetbreads had always been 
known as “‘one day” goods. They had 
to be turned over quickly. Users 
found that the ‘beverage cooler’ 
would keep them for days. 

The company got pictures and testi- 
monials from hospitals which were 
using them in diet kitchens, to keep 
foods, to maintain quantities of cracked 
ice, and to preserve biologics, serums, 
antitoxins, thyroid extracts, cultures, 
and allergic test materials. 

Well, before the nose count was 


complete it was found that they were 
being used in hotels, restaurants, tav- 
erns, roadside cafes, creameries and 
dairy stores, amusement and recreation 
places, grocery and food markets, fruit 
and vegetable markets, delicatessen 
stores, liquor stores, candy stores and 
even service stations. 

The discovery was like the explod- 
ing of a bombshell in the excitement 
it gave the organization. It meant the 
revamping of the entire selling scheme. 
It meant that instead of a limited num- 
ber of beverage outlets being the 
potential market there were some 
1,064,000 retail establishments in the 
United States that could be looked 
upon as prospects. 

Inasmuch as a number of users were 
found who had bought and installed 
as many as two or three units the field 
was envisioned as even broader. Mr. 
Strodel, telling the story to a reporter 
for SM, explained why this new unit 
has had such swift acceptance. He 
said: 

“When this company conceived it, 
the idea was to make a beverage cooler 
with an open top and of table height. 
A slide cover was built into it in the 
belief that the attendant would find it 
more convenient to reach into the top 
for the bottles. It meant less stooping 
and more speed. 

“Believing that generally the dealers 
in soft drinks and beer, in bottles or 
tins, would get swifter cooling if the 
bottles were stood in a water bath, a 
water-tight tank was built into the 
cooler. Other manufacturers as a rule 
had used galvanized iron tanks. They 
rusted out after a time. To overcome 
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that this company built the tanks of | 


virgin copper faced with tin. 
“With view to improving refrigera- 
tion the old practice of spreading the 


coils underneath the tank was aban- | 


doned. Our coils were run all around 


the tank as well as under it, which | 


gave us five-sided refrigeration. 


“Then came another discovery. It | 
is known, of course, that cold air is | 


heavier than hot. When you open a 
side-door refrigerator the cold air 
swiftly flows out of the refrigerator 
and down onto the floor. 
open top it remains in the cooling 
space. 
and closing of the slide cover had 
little, if any, effect upon the tempera- 
ture of the box. 


With the | 


We found that the opening | 


“An endless number of users tell us | 


that in busy hours they find no need 
at all to close the slide top and that 
the refrigeration is never interrupted. 
We sold more than 5,000 units in 
Chicago alone and more than $7,000,- 
000 worth of them had been placed 
with users by the turn of the year. 
From 500 letters received we learned 
that fully 50% of them were used for 
purposes other than beverage cooling. 

“These users employ them dry. 
They are made with one, two, or three 
compartments and beverages placed in 
one, fish or seafoods in another, meats, 
vegetables or what have you in the 
third. One model has a small side- 
door compartment where special items 
may be placed, but the surprising suc- 
cess has been built around the open top 
feature. 

“We refer to the product now as 
the Blue Flash table top refrigerator. 
Many operators use it as an integral 
part of a counter and others, especially 
erocery stores, stand it in the middle 
of the floor and build island displays 
around it.” 


Superlative Sales Tools 


One of the most elaborate sales 
presentations ever prepared by any 
merchandising house has been built up 
around the unit. Trade publications 
to be used this year include Hotel 
Management, Drug Topics, Meat Mer- 
chandising, Soda Fountain Magazine, 
American Restaurant Magazine, Super 
Service Station, Restaurant Manage- 
ment, American Druggist, Progressive 
Grocer, National Grocers Bulletin and 
Liquor Store & Dispenser. 

Newspapers everywhere may hope 
for a cut of the business because dis 
play copy, large and small, has been 
prepared with mat service for the use 
of distributors and dealers. It is felt 
that the field of users is so broad and 
the public interest sufficient——because 
the refrigerator is a business builder 
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STRATHMORE 


The Greenbrier Hotel chose Strathmore Letterhead Paper to represent the Greenbrier standard 


your business prestige? 


A traditionally famous hotel, the Greenbrier in White 
Sulphur Springs. Every detail of its service—perfect. And 
its letterhead—letter perfect, too. 

Mr. Loren Johnston, General Manager, wanted a letter- 
head as fine as the classic columns of his portico, as fresh 
and crisp as his table linens, as pleasing as the rhythm of his 
dinner hour orchestra. The paper he chose was Strathmore. 

I.very business represents itself on paper. The prestige of 
that representation depends largely upon the expressive qual 
ity of its letterhead. A letter on STRATHMORE BOND* costs 
less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheap 
est paper you might buy. And when you write a letter on 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, 
it costs only 2.9%, more. At so little difference in cost, such 
extra effectiveness is true economy. 


* STRATHMORE BOND, America’s leading 25% 


hond, formerly known a 


rag content 
IRATHMORE HIGHWAY BOND. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALI'I 
. iy in whi ti it j rit | i 1 judged by it put 


Y CHECK LIST shows all the 
i¢ ill the appearance jactor 
this check list to Dept. 'T4, 


igfield, Massachusetts. 


| 
tant to your isine Write today for your copy of 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Spri 


Does your LETTERHEAD express 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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that newspapers will be a helpful and 
profitable medium. 

Direct mai! folders, for distributor 
and dealer usc, have been prepared, 
aiming directly at 12 distinct fields. 
These separate pieces, in color, each 
carry an individual story to taverns, 
delicatessen stores, grocery and food 
markets, drug stores, restaurants, etc. 

Streamers, window strips, counter 
pieces, etc., done in brilliant water 
colors in red, blue, light blue, green, 
orange, light yellow and black, have 
attention-getting qualities seldom seen 
in any similar display effort. Cartoon- 
ing and photography are used also for 
emphasis and effect. 

Salesmen employ in addition a ring- 
binder easel presentation which is 
chemically treated so that it carries a 
high gloss, each page washable to in- 
sure neatness even after long usage. 
This tells the story, page by page, sec- 
tions being given to each commercial 
use to which the refrigerator is put. 

The presentation sings a song of 
beauty, neatness, sanitation, new cus- 
tomers, efficiency, low cost of opera- 
tion, variety of uses and other argu- 
ments. There's a lot more to it; but, 
sufficient to say, the writer has never 
before seen so complete a presentation 
or one more handsomely prepared. 

Then, capping it all, there is a stiff 


covered binder presenting a finance 
plan which includes complete informa- 
tion with forms, blanks, payment 
schedules, collection procedure, time 
payment sales, and various other data. 

The sales campaign calls for an 
average of five distributors in each 
state or about 250 in all; an average 
of 100 dealers in each district (one 
already has 1,200) or about 5,000 
dealers throughout the United States. 

In 40 cities where the company has 
established branches it will not seek 
distributors but will continue to oper- 
ate direct factory branches. One reason 
for this is that the machinery is already 
functioning profitably and another is 
that the company desires to keep a 
closer contact with sales in certain 
points. 

“By doing this,” said Mr. Strodel, 
“we can continue to prove to distribu- 
tors and retailers that we know how to 
sell to consumers. We built our busi- 
ness up by selling direct to the ultimate 
consumer, by doing our own ware- 
housing, our own deliveries, and our 
Own servicing. 

“We want to continue that practice 
in spots so that we won’t lose touch. 
We also believe that our experiences 
will be helpful in proving to distribu- 
tors and dealers that if we can do a 
real job they can.” 
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“He says the curest things to me between letters!” 


King Cotton Calls His 


Forces to Meet a 


Record Sales Problem 


IGHTH annual observance of 
‘National Cotton Weck,’ May 


30-June 4, sponsored by Cot- 

ton-Textile Institute, New 
York, will have greater significance 
this year. It will embrace the active 
sales participation of a larger number 
of forces. The week itself, in fact, 
will be but one—although the most 
important—of a number of merchan- 
dising events. 

King Cotton is on the spot. By 
the beginning of the new ‘cotton 
year,” August 1, it has been estimated 
that there will be an all-time record 
surplus of 12,000,000 bales. Although 
cotton acreage is being reduced one- 
fourth, to 26,000,000, this year's 
crop is expected to be 10,500,000 
bales. The price has fallen in the last 
year from 15 to 9 cents a pound. 

The export market has largely dis- 
appeared. Unfavorable exchange 
rates, retaliatory tariff barriers, foreign 
subsidies and other factors are hurting 
the industry’s sales. Aggressive com- 
petition of other textiles — notably 
rayon—has been felt, too. 

On the other hand, the industry, 
led by the Institute, has done much 
to overcome the impression that cot- 
ton is “cheap.” Prices will be low 
this year, and the theme of National 
Cotton Week will be “Buy Cottons 
Now — Save Money — Speed Recov- 
ery.’ But the industry has been de- 
veloping and is emphasizing the in- 
herent qualities of the product. Cot- 
ton, it was pointed out, no longer is 
something people buy merely because 
it may cost less. It wears well. It 
looks as well as other products. 
Processes, such as Sanforizing, have 
been evolved to keep it from shrink- 
ing. Others, for glazed cottons, such 
as chintzes, permit the material to be 
washed without losing the glaze. 

The “Buy American” trend—grow- 
ing now—is bringing to the front 
cotton items which in recent years 
have not been important. Women 
are wearing more cotton dresses and 
cotton stockings. Cotton is in 
style.’ Actresses and social leaders 
have placed their benediction on it. 

Consumption of cotton now is about 
40% apparel, 20% household, 40% 
industrial. Charles K. Everett, direc- 
tor of the Institute’s new uses divi- 
sion, and his associates are helping to 
widen the uses of cotton in all three 
directions. 

For example, the manufacturer of 
men’s cotton slacks in the last five 
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BUY COTTONS - NOW 
SAVE MONEY 
SPEED RECOVERY 


The poster has a patriotic air. 


years has become a sizeable industry. 

The use of cotton road mem- 
branes is growing. ... So is the use 
of cotton bags for bulk commodities 
and for fruits and vegetables. 

Still, the situation is serious. Un- 
precedented efforts are being made to 
meet it. 

At a conference in Atlanta last 
month, attended by state governors, 
agricultural commissioners, cotton 
growers and converters, chain store 
executives, Dr. Claudius T. Murchi- 
son, president of the Institute, and 
others, the Cotton Consumption Coun- 
cil was organized. An operating com- 
mittee was named, with Harry D. 
Wilson, Louisiana’s Commissioner of 
Agriculture, as chairman, and Mr. 
Everett, secretary. 

The council represents, among oth- 
ers, 8,500 dry goods, notion and va- 
riety stores affiliated with the Insti- 
tute of Distribution, which sold 
$600,000,000 worth of cottons last 
year; 37,000 food chain stores, which 
consumed much of the 500,000,000 
square yards of cotton used for groc- 
ery bags last year, and drug and shoe 
chains with an estimated annual sales 
of $75,000,000 of cotton products. 
This is the first time these leading 
chains have united their forces behind 
cotton goods. 

Merchants are being offered a book 
of suggestions for coordinating the 
buying, merchandising and advertising 
of cottons. The official ‘‘National 
Cotton Week” poster, in red, white 
and blue, is being distributed next 
month. A trade paper campaign by 
the Institute, also will get under way 
then, through Donahue & Coe, New 
York agency, recently appointed coun- 
se! to the Institute. Although funds 
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are not available for a paid-space 
consumer campaign by the Institute, 
the amount of cotton advertising by 
retailers is expected to be much larger 
this year. With millions employed 
in the growing, preparation and sale 
of cotton products, Mr. Everett em- 
phasized, the stores—especially those 
in the South—recognize their responsi- 
bility in putting the whole project 
over. 

In 1931, the first year of ‘National 
Cotton Week,’ about 14,000 stores 
actively participated, Mr. Everett said. 
This year, he expected, 50,000 stores 
will participate. Advertising expend- 
iture by stores in connection with the 
week has increased in this period from 


$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Although the Institute has its rea- 
sons for not waving the American 
flag too vigorously over the program, 
the “Buy American” keynote definitely 
prevails. Recently, the Institute issued 
a book on ‘All-American Cottons’ 
for 1938 Spring and Summer fashions. 
Swatches to show pattern, texture, 
color, were chosen by fashion special- 
ists of Department Store Economist, 
Fabrics, Harper's Bazaar, Vogue and 
Women's Wear Daily. Cotton clothes, 
ranging from wedding gowns to bath- 
ing suits were shown. They were 


created by designers with such good 
American names as Griggs, Ormsby, 
Cookman, Hawes, Montgomery. 
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The calendar suggests a silly query: 
“What would an April Fool and a 
March Hare find to talk about?’ My 
guess is “August Appearance’ or 


“September Morn.’’ What's yours? 
x * * 

Radio commercials would be more 
convincing if they were given in con- 
versational tones, instead of being 
shouted in the melodramatic pitch em- 
ployed by The March of Time. 

x * * 

Walter Gardner, brilliant raconteur 
and s.m. of Keystone Steel & Wire, 
Peoria, thinks we missed one on the 
fasting dean. When the emaciated 
ecclesiastic was taken out to be fed, 
Walter says the news-head should have 
been: “From Deanery to Beanery.” 

* # 4 

But this contributor isn’t through. 
He has a simile: ‘As large as the State 
of Maine on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road map of the United States.” For 
a snapper, he concludes with these 
cute definitions: “A stenographer is a 
girl working at the office with a bad 
cold. A secretary is a girl at home 
with sinus trouble.”’ Nice going, Mr. 
Gardner. 


* of * 
NIT—'"'l can’t get a girl to go to the 
hop with me.” 
WIT—-"Why don’t you take umbrage?’ 


* * * 


Recently, I conducted a so-called 
Copy Clinic for the Advertising and 
Selling Class of the Ad Club of New 
York. I had previously assigned a 
Headline Hunt, and the way these 
youngsters kicked in surprised me. 
Would you like to read some of their 
headlines? Okay—-hold your hat: 


Jack Andrews declared Ovaltine is 
“Better than the Sandman’s sand.” 
Ralph Dowd got a laugh with this one 
for Alemite: “So tight, his car 
squeaks.”” Jack Ronayne went properly 
serious for the New York Life In- 
surance Co. with “Could you afford 
to die?’’ 

* oe * 

Bob Hayes had this for Beautyrest 
Mattress: “The rest is up to you.” 
And this for Hinds Honey & Almond 


Cream: “Could you win Hands 
Down?” (I used to say: “Hinds for 
Hands.”’) 


x * * 
Mildred Roselle amazed me with 
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this for Tangee: “Make Up and 

Live,’ and a runner-up: “Make up 

your mind to make up your face.” 

Walter Weintz clicked with this one 

for Vaporub: “Noses in November.” 
. = « 

For Shick Shaver, Bob Hamilton 
suggested: “Smooth as a nude eel and 
a new deal in shaving.”” With this 
for a vitamin tablet: “You can’t go 
WAN forever!” Are you yawning? 
I've got some more, 

x * # 


Bob Fairbanks tied in with the far- 
eastern situation with this stopper for 
Noxema: “A lesson in face-saving.” 
W. W. Watson caught the spirit with 
this for Hoover Vacuum: ‘For tired 
rugs that need a nap.” 

x * * 


Draper Daniels tumbled them in the 
aisles with this one for Va-tro-nol: 
“She sneezed at the breathless mo- 
ment.” Ed Kelley had Gillette Blades 
asking: “Will your beard take a cut?” 
Ed Lane said for Wilson Golf Clubs 
that “The proof is in the putting.” 
Not so green, Ed. 

* * * 


Leonard Brill offered this pertinent 
headline for Jux Toilet Soap: ‘“Win- 
ning hands at bridge.” Harold Kranz 
explained the Wall Street Journal 
with: “Here’s the low-down on the 
higher-ups.” George Ladd appropri- 
ated a well-known saying for Schick 
Shaver: ‘Take that dirty look off your 
face!” 

* * & 

Jack Malpass crashed throveh with 
10 out of 10 for Lastex: ‘Figure 
yourself out,” “Lastex girdles the 
world,” and “Never say diet—say 
Lastex” will give you an idea. The 
future of Advertising is in good 
hands, don’t you think? 

* * & 


When I hear him lead the magnifi- 
cent Philadelphia Orchestra, I often 
think of what a versatile lad Charlie 
O'Connell is. He was educated for the 
priesthood ; took a job with the adver- 
tising department of the old Victor 
Talking Machine Co., where he would 
write annotations for the monthly rec- 
ord-catalogs while listening to the ac- 
tual record play; where, in his spare 
time, he would record his own play- 
ing of the pipe-organ, and see the rec- 


ord on sale next month; where he 
found time to write an informed tome 
on symphonic music, now a standard 
work . With it all, Charlie is as simple 
and shy and unassuming as genius so 
often is. 

* * * 

Too many headlines are written with 
a can-opener! 

x * * 

Sun Oil’s H. D. Friedenberg- says 
there’s so much picking going on, the 
Republican’s might choose this slogan 
for their next campaign: “We the 
pimple.” I tell him that might make 
some of them boil, 

* ok * 


The Reading Railroad wanted a 
popular name for its new and glitter- 
ing streamliner. I submitted “Quick 
Silver.” So did Don Rose, columnist 
of the Philadelphia Ledger. The rail- 
road chose the name, “‘Crusader.”” As 
I have noted before, contests are usu- 
ally more “con” than “test.” Eh, 
Don ? 

* * & 

News-photographers seem to take 
an impish delight in photographing 
prominent citizens with their mouths 
wide open. Nothing makes a man 
look silliez 

* ® & 

Make This Simple Test: Turn the 
ad upside town and tell us, in your 
own words, just what it said. It may 
surprise you. 

= % 

You have said it and so have I: 
“Every corner of the globe.” How 
can anything orbicular have corners, 
now that we stop to think of it? 

x  * 


I have often wondered how it feels 
to be a Vice-President. Now I know. 
Class 446 of the Dale Carnegie Insti- 
tute recently elected me one. It hasn't 
gone to my head for a minute. 

* & «@ 


Stopper by National Biscuit in the 
April Ladies’ Home Journal: “Busy 
Bodies need between-meal energy.” 

x * & 

“Divorce by Eleanor Roosevelt,”’ 
reads a headline in the same issue. 
But hold everything! It’s a title of 
an article by the First Lady. 

* * * 


ScotTissue will probably make the 
Stoppers column, too, with: ‘‘Diapered 
Dictators Demand Luxury Texture.” 

* * 

And you might expect RIT to say 
(as it did): “Are you dyeing for a 
new dress?” 

x oe * 

In an issue devoted largely to head- 
lines, we'll have to include this one 
by Corning Glass: ‘154,000 volts— 
on its way to beat an egg!” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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INFLUENCE vic uousevives 


—means SALES to families! 
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An advertising medium’s influence is measured by reader 


response ee o 


36.370 of the housewives interviewed in a recent survey, said they 


used Family Circle recipes regularly! 


84.6% of a thousand recently interviewed housewives, said they 
read Family Circle movie reviews—49.4% said they were tnflu- 


enced by the reviews! 
7.000 housewives have already written for the 25e recipe binders 
recently offered by Julia Lee Wright, Family Circle homemaking 


expert! 


3,762 patterns—2.5 per thousand readers— were sold through one 


fashion feature in the January 26, 1938 issue of Family Circle! 


99% of 2.620 store managers commented favorably on The Family 


e . pee 
Circle ina questionnaire! 


105.000 entries have been sent in to “Food for Thought” since it 


started in The Family Circle! 


ss you could use some of this actively reflected influence 


for SELLING —consider 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE MAGAZINE 


The Family Circle, Inc., Raymond-Commerce Bldg., Newark, No Je e Represented 


by The Family Cirele Magazine, Inc. e New York e Chicago e San Francisco 
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Marketing Flashes 


a Discs Spin Cheerfully—Salesmen’s Contest That 


Clicked Is Tried Again 


Record Club 


Twenty million dollars of new busi 
ness in Victor records and RCA Victor 
radio-phonographs is the ambitious ob- 
jective of a new RCA Manufacturing 
Co. merchandising campaign created 
by Thomas Joyce, advertising manager. 
It starts with national magazine and 
radio advertising announcements April 
5. The plan, tested in 10 cities, aims 
to develop so much new record busi- 
ness for dealers that it will greatly 
expand RCA Victor's list of outlets. 

The plan is this: RCA Victor starts 
the “Victor Record Society.” Anybody 
can become a member by paying a 
dealer $15. For this he gets $9 worth 
of records of his own choosing, a $6 
membership with a record music book 
and Victor's monthly magazine, and 
the dealer gives him a new Victor 
record player that ordinarily sells for 
$14.95. If he goes back to the dealer 
for at least $1 worth of records a week, 
he gets a credit of $1.50 for each $15 
thus spent up to $60. This repays his 
$6 membership fee, he has $60 worth 
of records and a free player. Dealers 
are expected to see the big value of 
drawing a stream of “members” back 
to their stores time after time. 

In a test at Wilmington, RCA Victor 
found that the average dealer sold one 
membership for each 250 homes; 80% 
were new record customers; 55% 
bought records “‘liberally” ; 60% soon 
became prospects for radio-phonograph 
sets at an average price of $176. 
Projecting this sample to national pro- 
portions, RCA Victor figures the cam- 
paign can produce 120,000 members of 
the new “society” who will boost 
record sales by $8,280,000 and com- 


Reine 


New Sales Slants | 


bination set sales by $12,672,000. 
Everybody knows figures don’t lie. 
Anyway, dealer interest is rising all 
over the country. And a cooperative 
plan for dealer newspaper advertising 
is all set to tie up with RCA Victor's 
magazine space and air time. 

The company says record sales are 
up 575% over 1933, record player 
sales up 500% over 1934 and radio- 
phonograph sales up 410% over 1933, 
just to show dealers that the new cam- 
paign is riding the crest of a great 
wave. 


Panulirus Argus, Bah! 

Down East in Maine “crawfish” 
(Panulirus argus) is a fighting word. 
Reason is that Bahamian, Southern and 
African crawfish are being sold, for 
less money, as “‘genuine lobster.” And 
Maine lobstermen are gol durned 
riled up. 

The Department of Sea and Shore 
Fisheries, in conjunction with the 
Maine Development Commission, will 
shortly start a backfire against these 
“unscrupulous” competitors, Test cam- 
paigns will be run in newspapers of 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and 
Cleveland to inform the public of the 
difference between Maine lobsters and 
the cheaper bogus “substitute” not 
from the ‘deep, cold waters of the 
North Atlantic.” 

Like Maine potatoes, Maine lobsters 
are identified by a Development Com- 
mission label. Each lobster has a tag, 
fastened by a rubber band, on his claw. 
“Firmer meat, finer flavor” it reads in 
red, white and blue. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
N. Y., is the agency in charge. 


The record player is a come-on for more expensive models. 
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Burglars Beware 


Teletouch Industries, Inc., New 
York, introduces an electric eye bur- 
glar alarm that can be plugged into 
any ordinary outlet and faced toward 
a lamp. The invisible path between 
the lamp and the Teletouch unit (up 
to 50 feet) is then “fully protected 
from trespassers.” 

A shadow passing between the two 
will ring an alarm bell. Even if 
Second-Story Sam cuts the line, or pulls 
it out of the outlet, the cussed bell 
keeps right on ringing until the owner 
arrives and turns it off by a secret dial 
combination. Where it is not advis- 
able to keep a lamp burning, a “black 
light” is supplied by Teletouch which 
serves the same purpose: Letting the 
electric eye ‘‘see’”” in what is to human 
eyes only darkness. 

M. Boyd Zinman, president of the 
company, predicts bustling business for 
the product mainly through public 
utilities. It boosts their power load in 
the small hours of the night, when 
normal consumption is low. Further 
the low price, $74.50, is "way under 
the cost of other alarms requiring 
elaborate wiring. 


H, S & M’s Sell-ebration 


Biggest problem of most manufac- 
turers is educating retail salesmen. To 
that end, Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chi- 
cago clothing house, has prepared a 
two-part plan which it is using to pro- 
duce business across the nation. 

The first part is an easel-type ring 
binder with a detailed lecture on fab- 
rics, testing and styling. Its illustra- 
tions are in black and colors. As each 
fabric is discussed swatches of the ma- 
terial appear, glued to the page. It 
provides a post graduate course in 
clothing materials and construction, 
plus sales points. 

Part two is the announcement of a 
sales contest, with rewards. Frankly, 
it is stated, the plan is not new, but it 
is tried and tested. Such a plan in- 
creased cooler sales for Coca-Cola 
56%; for Fairbanks, Morse stokers, 
25% for Kraft-Phenix cheese, 40%; 
for Seminole Paper Co., 100%, and 
sO on. 

Called ‘Money-Makers’ Sell-ebra- 
tion,’ the contest—from March 14 to 
May 14—offers $10,000 in prizes. 
There are 187 prizes, redeemable for 
“merits” on each article of clothing 
sold. Bonus merits are based on the 
number of sales. Merits are cashable 
at any time, instead of at the contest’s 
end. In the prize catalog are radios, 
food mixers, cameras, dolls, cocktail 
tables and other items for each mem- 
ber of the family. When the wife and 
youngsters are prodding father to “get 
me that’ he works harder. 
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Each week of the “‘Sell-ebration’”’ di- 
rect mail folders go to the salesmen’s 
homes. By humor, irony, sarcasm, he 
is urged to read and assimilate the 
easel sales book “‘to raise your earning 
power and give you a deeper insight 
into the clothing business in general.” 

As a finale, the sales book says, 
“Call attention to the national adver- 
tising behind the product you are sell- 
ing.” This consists of space in Time, 
Life, Collier's, and Esquire. BBDO, 
Chicago office, is in charge. 

Five hundred and ninety retail 
stores, or 92% of those eligible, have 
signed to have this educational plan 
administered to their men. 


Rotary Shaver 

Into the electric shaver field a couple 
of months ago, along with half a score 
other electric cheek shearers, came the 
Zephyr Rotary Shaver which, as its 
name implies, is a rotary cutter instead 
of a clipper. Chief selling point: 
Four self-honing blades revolve in a 
protective sleeve and snip off the 
whiskers with a ‘‘logical and precision- 
made cutting method which eliminates 
the training period necessary” for elec- 
tric shaver novices. 

Promoted to date only through local 
newpapers, dealer helps and point-of- 


Independent Lock Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
has been making a keyhole lock for ten 
years. Now this automatic display and 
dispenser stand is widening the market. 
The stand occupies only 25 inches of 
counter space; the lock is printed in gold 
to resemble an actual brass lock. Other 
printing is in red and black on a silver 
background. Buyers may help themselves 
from the stack of cartons. 
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sale material, Zephyr is “turning over 
sales in unexpected proportions” and 
planning to spend a sizable sum for 
national advertising, come Summer. 
No definite appropriation has been set, 
but at least four national magazines 
will supplement the newspaper adver- 
tising. J. Stirling Getchell is the 
agency in charge for Zephyr Shaver 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Printzess Princesses 
Printz-Biederman Co., 
cloak and suit 


Cleveland 
manufacturer, puts 


WHAT IS We lease nationally one 
or more Dodge, Plymouth 
OUR PLAN: and Chevrolet sedans or 
coaches at an annual rate so low that 
substantial savings are assured. 


WHAT OUR 
RATE INCLUDES: [7,monthe 


whatever states operated. 

Fire, theft and collision insurance. 

We include all items of service, mainte- 
nance and repairs of every kind and de- 
scription. 

Chains and anti-freeze. 

Oil and grease. 

Tire repairs and replacements. 

Replacement of cars without any addi- 
tional cost if destroyed by fire, collision 
or otherwise. 

Purchase of your present equipment at 
fair appraisal value, 

COST Per month 

Plymouth or Chervrolet 

ANALYSIS: Sedans or Coaches $45.00 

Dodges (slightly higher per month) 

Rental cost per year based on 
$45.00 per month .......cccccccceseseesees $540.00 

Based on 24,000 miles, the average 
yearly mileage of salesmen and 
18 miles per gallon or I¢ per 
A: FO i iiciciccciretrnsecnie 240.00 

Average fleet cost Public Liability 
and Property Damage insurance 30.00 


A new car every 


$810.00 
This total of $810.00 divided by 24,000 
miles gives you a total operating cost of 
.0337 cents per mile. As mileage increases, 
your cost per mile decreases because our 
rate remains standard. At 30,000 miles 


CUT savesmen’s MILeace costs to 3!4c. or less 


Our leasing cost is considerably lower than your present cost price of a 
new car and includes complete maintenance. 


NO CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


competition in the shade in its Spring 
house organ to retailers: 

“We want you to meet your four 
new super-salespeople Princess 
Daria Obolensky, descendant of kings 
and conquerors, who wears her 
clothes with true regality. 

“Princess Elizabeth 
daughter-in-law of 
Gagarin daughter of the builder 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad... 
Princess Helene Scherbatow who num- 
bers her family among the historic 
houses of a good part of Europe. 
Princess Xenia Shahovskoy whose 


Gagarin, 
Prince Andrew 


per year your cost would be .029 cents 
per mile. 

Our rate includes every item of expense 
incident to the operation of cars, except 
gasoline and Public Liability and Property 
Damage insurance which we do not fur- 
nish. The cost of these two items has 
been approximated, as above, based on 
our past experience. By adding these 
costs to our leasing charge we set forth 
what your actual cost per year or per 
mile should be under our plan. 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
BE INTERESTED? 


responsibilities 
ally owned cars. 
Corporations relieved of necessity of main- 
taining costly service garages. 
No capital investment. 
New cars every year, minimizing accidents. 
You can estimate accurately your car costs 
a year in advance. 
Cars always have a creditable appearance. 
Use of decalcomania permitted, 
No restrictions on mileage or use of car 
at any time. 
Fleet cost comparisons will be furnished 
upon receipt of information as to the 
present number of cars used by your 
pene and how owned and operated. 


Such information will be treated by us 
as strictly confidential. 


We guarantee 100 per cent tran 
tion. Complete references supplied. 


The R. A. Company 


Automobile Leasing Nationally 
G. J. EGAN, New York Manager 
Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd Street 


New York City - (Ashland 4-9653) 
ALSO PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Salesmen_re- 
lieved of all 
worries and 
prevalent with person- 


orta- 
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family has been intimate with court 
life since the 9th Century. 

“These Princesses will not, of 
course, get behind the counter and 
wait on customers. But they will be 
in your store nevertheless . . . 
modeling your clothes from beautiful 
photographs.” 

Communists tell us that “come the 
revolution” this and that will happen. 
It would seem that the revolution is 
already here when Printz can say to 
the Elite Style Shoppe “Want to sell 
sport coats? Call on Princess Helene 
Scherbatow who graciously wears your 
Printzess Glamalure Number 680 and 
Princess Obolensky (descendant of 
kings and conquerors!) who wears 
your Printzess Cord-a-Mohr Number 
670.” 


Spring Brings Changes 

Albert B. Colby, formerly v.-p. of 
George B. Hurd, Inc., is now in charge 
of the national membership campaign 
of the National Small Business Men's 
Association. His headquarters are at 
the New York office. The organiza- 
tion, started last year by DeWitt M. 
Emery, president of Monroe Letter- 
head Corp., Akron, has spread over 
more than half of the country. 

Joseph T. Ellis is appointed mgr. of 
the oil heating division of National 
Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. He 
has been with the firm 25 years. 

R. B. Wilhelm is made s.m. of the 
dairy container division of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. For the 
last six years he was asst. s.m. 


All-in-One 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Iowa, announces Animatophone, 
“an entirely new note in the field of 
16 mm. sound motion picture projec- 
tion.” 

Model 33 is “the smallest, most 
compact sound projector so far’ and 
produces sound sufficient for audiences 
of 250-300. It has a device for plug- 


The Animatophone 
folds compactly for 
transportation, and 
can be set up quickly 
in a store, classroom, 
or office to deliver a 
high grade projection 
and sound reproduc- 
tion. It is said to 
“meet a long felt de- 
mand.” 
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7 
Important Conventions to Come 
The following list of important April and May conventions was compiled 
for SM and for “Domestic Commerce,” by C. Judkins and N. Dokken, of the 
Trade Association Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Name of Association Convention City Date 
April 
ee ne a ee ee eee White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 25-27 
Quality Bakers of America............ cosccccecsee New York, N. Y. . 
Water Works Manufacturers Assn................New Orleans, La. 24-28 
May 
eee BI 6.o6. 6 os cr Ghds ew dneneadoen Hamilton, Ont. 13-14 
Air Conditioning Mfrs. Assn..............ecceee Hot Springs, Va. 13-14 
American Drug Mfrs. Assm........cccccccccccece White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 2-5 
American Marketing Assn. ......ccccccceccccees Washington, D. C. 20-21 
American Petroleum Institute ................... Wichita, Kans. 23-25 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S............... Washington, D. C. 2-5 
Lithographers National Assn..........0eceeeceee- Hot Springs, Va. 10-12 
National Assn. of Purchasing Agents..........,..St. Louis, Mo. 23-26 
National Board of Fire Underwriters........... New York, N. Y. 26 
National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. ..........--2200- Hot Springs, Va. 15-20 
National Fed. of Sales Executives............... Dallas, Texas 19-21 
National Live Stock Exchange............ ++++-+eLos Angeles, Cal. 25-27 
National Paper Box Mfrs. Assn................+.- Cleveland, Ohio 22-25 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America............... Tulsa, Okla. 11-13 
Premium Advertising Assn. of America.......... Chicago, II. 3-7 
PO PO, s avanéwksndeesesceteessoescenen tt a ii ie 16-18 
Refrigerating Machinery Assn. ..............+..- Hot Springs, Va. 11-12 
Shoe Fashion Guild of America.................. New York, N. Y. 2-4 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Assn...........0.ccccce. Dallas, Texas 10-12 
* Changes in dates sometimes occur immediately preceding conventions. Asterisk 
in the months column indicates that the exact date was not known at the time 
of going to press. 


ging in a microphone for announce- 
ments, or a phonograph for amplifica- 
tion of records. Ready for carrying, 
it is all in one unit. In operation it 
divides in a jiffy. Too small, of 
course, for auditorium use, Victor ex- 
pects that its Model 33 will be popular 
for schools, homes, and as a salesmen’s 
unit for showings to small groups. 
The price is $295. 


Ad Campaigns 


(Continued from page 24) 
the American Screw Co. is about to 
start a major campaign, using double 


and single pages in Automotive Indus- 
tries, Electrical Manufacturing, Furni- 
ture Manufacturer, Hardware Age, 
Iron Age, Hardware World, Mill & 
Factory, Mill Supplies, Product En- 
gineering, Purchasing, Southern Hard- 
ware, Wood Products. Ads will be 
backed by a direct mail campaign to 
specific industries and various sales 
helps to the trade. 

Presenting a product of such differ- 
ent design, the American Screw Co. 
believed that an important sales advan- 
tage would be gained if samples could 
be placed in the hands of men in in- 
dustry. The company accordingly is 
marketing two sample kits, retailing at 
$1 and $2.50, each containing a differ- 
ent assortment of driver and screws. 
These are attractively boxed with an 
attached cover, the inside of which 
constitutes a good bit of advertising 
copy. 

Both product and campaign were 
put over to salesmen at a sales meet- 
ing held at American Screw offices 
when the complete story was presented 
from a jumbo, spiral-bound sales 
presentation manual which stood about 
four feet high. Smaller editions of 
this sales manual are provided to sales- 
men who are now booking meetings of 
distributors. 

Advertising for both campaigns is 
being handled by James Thomas Chir- 
urg, Boston agency. 
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Johns-Manville Makes a Simple 
Annual Report to Its Jobholders 


A large industrial company gets out 
its annual report in such ‘“‘primer’’ 
form that every one of its 11,200 em- 
ployes—factory and mine workers, 
salesmen, distributors, headquarters 
staff—can understand it at a glance. 
They can read it with interest and 
pleasure. They can get a better im- 
pression of their company and what it 
means to them—in such a way that 
they all feel they are a part of it. 

That is the kind of annual report 
Johns-Manville has just issued, cover- 
ing the year 1937, in pictures and 
friendly, simple words with no balance 
sheet complexities to puzzle the un- 
initiated. It is one stroke in the com- 
pany’s better-relations program. And 
it is said to have attracted most fa- 
vorable attention among a widespread 
army of employes while, at the same 
time, making a strong appeal to pub- 
lic interest. 


Here is what happened to the $39,861,579 
which we added to the value of the raw materials 


and products bought for resale after they reached 
our plants .... 


Summing up then, sech of the $35,561,579 we added te the value of the 
row materials and products bought fer resale was divided in this way: 


nae hs, Wages and saianes S ont 

Lf, e o Dividends 12") conts 

) < Deprecistion and depiction, 6 cont 

(Sa | 4 Research 1% conts 

» Addinon to surplus 2 on 

> J Taxes 5 cmt 

' All other expenses 23 conte 
area Tota! soe 


This is the way the Johns-Manville report 

to jobholders showed how the company 

divided up “What we had left” of its in- 

come after costs of raw materials, trans- 

portation and ey orders had been 
paid. 


The New York Times editorially 
noting the J-M plain statement of 
$20,000,000 paid to jobholders and 
$4,500,000 to stockholders, declared: 
“. . . it would help clarify the picture 
if more large companies published 
statements in the form adopted by 
Johns-Manville Corp. For if it were 
consistently recognized that the great 
corporations of the country paid much 
more to workers in the aggregate than 
to their stockholders, a different atti- 
tude might prevail in Washington 
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toward corporation tax bills and other 
legislation, and toward business. The 
workers have a far greater stake in the 
stability and prosperity of business 
even than the stockholders have.’ 

The 20-page, 714 by 11-inch book- 
let, in black and white, leads off with 
a statement by President Lewis H. 
Brown to his employes, making clear 
the fact that jobholders and stock- 
holders have the same interest in the 
company’s welfare, the directors han- 
dling affairs so that both get the same 
kind of deal. A double-spread lists 
on one page $20,311,813 spent for 
materials, and the facing page shows 
how the company converted them into 
1,300 kinds of J-M products billed to 
customers for $64,161,722, from 
which were deducted costs of raw ma- 
terials, cancelled orders and transpor- 
tation so that “We had left $39,861,- 
379." 


“Wages to Stockholders” 


The next page was headed: “Here 
is what happened to the $39,861,579 
which we added to the value of the 
raw materials and products bought for 
resale, after they reached our plants.” 
Then followed, with thumbnail 
sketches, a listing of wages, taxes, re- 
search costs, “wages to stockholders” 
and all other operating costs including 
“Put aside for new plants, additional 
working capital to carry on the busi- 
ness and for emergencies (this is 
called addition to surplus) . . . $889,- 
343.” A pie chart summarized the 
page, illustrating the facts that, out of 
every dollar the company has added to 
the value of raw materials, employes 
get 51 cents, stockholders get 1114 
cents, and so on. The two halves of 
the company’s balance sheet were 
headed “We owned” and ‘We owed 
and were worth” so that any man 
could understand it. 

The booklet also contained a brief 
history of the company, its record of 
earnings and deficits annually since 
1928, an explanation of the import- 
ance of research and new product de- 
velopment a page showing how the 
activities of all types of employes in- 
terlock, and a two-page list of em- 
ployes who belong to the J-M Quar- 
ter Century Club. . All in all, the 
booklet aims to give every jobholder a 
fresh idea of his importance to the 
company and the company’s impor- 
tance to him. 
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So many 


reprints of Marketing Pictographs 
have been coming in that we have 


decided to 


colorful dramatizations available 
on a regular monthly basis,— 
neatly trimmed, in full color just 
as you see 
MANAGEMENT, at cost plus 


postage. 
Mailed 


tubes, $1.95 per year for 12 com- 
plete monthly sets, on an annual 
basis only. 
than one set monthly, the cost is 
60¢ a year per additional set, 
mailed in same tube. 

Some SALES MANAGEMENT 
readers have asked for complete 
sets starting with the September, 


1937 issue. 
copies of 
February 1 


The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering these re- 
prints of Pictographs. 


SALES MAN 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 


Gentlemen :— 


Please enter our subscription for your regular 
monthly reprints of Marketing Pictographs, for 
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year for additional seta. 
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Dramatic Masses: This display, with it- 

lavish heaping of rosy fruit, has proved 

the dealers’ favorite at the point of sale. 

The example shown here, used in a 

Chicago store, built a sales increase of 

250% over normal within five days of 
installation. 


HE Washington apple rancher 

who, in the early part of 1936, 

said to his wife, “I'm going 

back to selling typewriters 
what's the use of growing apples peo- 
ple don’t want?” right now is prun- 
ing trees for 1938 bearing. 

That the 1937 Washington apple 
crop is moving, in the face of a 
bumper crop throughout the U. S., is 
directly traceable to a scientific market- 
ing plan which had its inception in 
1936, when apple-growing was darkest. 
It was at this ebb time that lead- 
ers among growers, shippers and busi- 
ness men banded together as_ the 
“Committee of Fifteen” in Wenatchee, 
and the ‘Committee of Ten” in Ya- 
kima. 

The more these men studied the 
apple problem, the more they were 
convinced that apples had a place in 
the sun. They took prompt action by 
instituting an intensive grower and 
shipper sign-up campaign in the Sum- 
mer of 1936. Better than 90% of 
Washington’s commercial apple ton- 
nage was pledged in contracts provid- 
ing for the assessment of two cents per 
hundred pounds, or approximately one 
cent a packed box. 

A completely grower-controlled or- 
ganization, Washington State Apples, 
Inc., was set up to direct the expendi- 
ture of a $150,000 advertising budget. 
The Seattle office of J. Walter Thomp- 
son agency was put in charge of the 
campaign, which included the use of 
nearly 2,000,000 advertising messages, 
rushed onto newsprint in time to help 
move the 1936 crop. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
figures showed that Washington grow- 
ers received $16,686,000 for their 
1936 crop—an increase of $4,228,000 
over the 1935 crop, which was 3.5% 
larger in volume. 
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Apples Learn From Oranges: 
Cooperative Advertising Pays 


All about Washington’s “big apple” problem—and how 2c. 


per hundredweight from growers is all but eliminating it. 


Awakened to the possibilities in 
telling the world about Washington 
apples, the growers wanted to make 
apple promotion a part of the State 
law. During the 1937 session of the 
State Legislature this law was passed, 
with the result that the campaign now 
moving the 1937 crop is directed by a 
State commission appointed by the 
Governor and made up of leaders 
within the industry. The same two 
cents per hundredweight assessment 
applies. The tax is paid by afhxing 
stamps to bills of lading. Apples sold 
for processing of any kind are not 
taxable. 

Some $250,000 is being spent in 
newspapers of 40 market centers, in 
magazines (Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Life, Child Life), on billboards in 
selected States, and for dealer display 
material and dealer service. There is 
also a small schedule of radio spot an- 
nouncements, and participation in a 
home economics radio program. 

The newspaper promotion which was 
instituted in 1938 is of special inter- 
est because it presents a health story 
based on research carried through by 
Dr. Ira A. Manville, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School. While 
many of Dr. Manville’s findings have 
been considered important in profes- 
sional circles, consumers are not bored 
by many-syllable words to describe pro- 
tective elements present in the apple. 
Instead, they are told that “the regu- 
lar eating of fresh Washington apples 
aids the body in controlling disease- 


causing bacteria in the large intes- 


tine.’ They are also reminded that 
the seat of much illness is in this in- 
testine —- diarrhea, intestinal flu, etc. 


This is the first time the benefits of 
apples in this connection have been 
scientifically established and growers 
are hastening into print with the news. 

A 24-page booklet is another means 
of disseminating information about the 
health-guarding pectin, minerals and 
vitamins present in apples. In telling 
“Why Washington Apples Help Keep 
You Healthy,” the commission has 
some real grist in the fact that life ex- 
pectancy is greater in the State of 
Washington. Washington boys have 
an average life expectancy at birth of 
61.37 years; average U. S. boy’s ex- 
pectancy at birth is 59.31. The fem- 
inine figures are: Washington girl, 
average life expectancy at birth of 
65.41 years; average U. S. girl, life 
expectancy at birth of 62.83 years. 
While climate and outdoor living are 
factors contributing to longevity, it is 
also acknowledged that eating ‘“‘pro- 
tective foods’ is also important. And 
—the Washington State apple, say the 
apple people, is one of the greatest 
of these. 

The dealer is certainly not a forgot- 
ten man in the apple promotion pic- 
ture. Even with the limited budget of 
the initial campaign, dealer service 
men were used, and for the current 
one there are nine service men covering 
15 major market centers. The men 
are primarily responsible for working 


Nine Days’ Wonder: This window, in nine days, produced a sales increase of 289% 
over normal. 
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with voluntary and corporate chain 
groups in connection with special sales 
drives on apples, the creation of spe- 
cial apple displays within the stores, 
D use of dealer help material—in short, a 
comprehensive tie-in with the news- 
paper promotion carried on simultane- 
ously. Since October 1, 1937, the 
Washington State apple has had more 
than 20,000 selling displays in these 
outlets. 
Service men also work with the large | 
independents, the super markets. | 
These merchants have used 200 apple | 


ORDER 
RUSHED 


1200 MILES OVERNIGHT by... 


AIR EXPRESS! 


742-lb. replacement of smashed conveyor line gear AIR- 
IX PRESSED by Midwest foundry. Arrived New England 
plant next day! Schedules maintained—$$$ saved! Specify 
AIR EXPRESS for super-speed delivery on spare parts, 
stock refills, machine tools—any thing. Shrewd econ- 
omy. Nation-wide service—2500 miles overnight! 
Also to Canada, Latin America, Honolulu and 
far Kast. Phone any RAILWAY EXPRESS 
office—AIR EXPRESS Division. 


displays since October 1, thereby mov- 
ing a total of 13,000 boxes, or an in- 
crease of 7,000. 

An average sales increase with an 
animated display is 38 boxes per dis- | 
play, and this increase figure is com- | 
puted from a week’s tenure only. 

In covering the wholesale field, the 
service man goes to the jobber with a | 
definite plan for an apple sales cam- 
paign to cover an eight-week period. | 
First, of course, he unfolds the apple | 
promotional story as a means to create 
enthusiasm for apple selling within | 
the jobber house management. He 
gives jobber executives the idea of 
spreading the enthusiasm among the 
sales staff—suggests that the men be 
stimulated to create displays by offer- 
ing prizes for the most effective set- 
ups; also, that each be made respon- 

3 sible for creating five apple displays in 
as many retail outlets. 


By 


Even Smallest Jobbers Profit 


Under this plan, an amazing | 
amount of apple sales will accrue to | 
even the smaller jobber unit. For | 
instance, in the case of a house em- 
ploying ten salesmen, such a drive will 
move two additional carloads of apples | 
during each week of the drive. This 
means a total increase of eight car- 
loads for the full period of the drive, 
figuring that the first, third, fifth and 
seventh weeks are preparedness weeks 
and the alternate weeks the periods of 
selling. 

The service man usually puts in one | 
or more model displays to give sales- 
men concrete inspiration, and, of 
course, he supplies required display 
material, as well as demonstrating how 
to use this to best advantage. | Manas 

Washington’s annual apple crop now | "ss AT 
approximates 26,000,000 bushels—a | 
volume which earns for the State the | 
sobriquet of the “Apple Bowl of the | 
World.” Scientific marketing has been | MICHIGAN AT HURON... .CHICA GC O cqmeeeeees 
the means of keeping this industry | 
from slipping into the doldrums. The | —— — 
Washington growers now regard mar- 
keting as a necessary year-to-year in- 
vestment—as essential as spraying, 
pruning, thinning or any other orchard 
investment. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST, 
New York 
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KEYSTONE, New York 
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a HOOTING an arrow into the air and having business papers is highly selective. There is no 
it fall to earth, you know not where, makes problem of waste circulation. 
fair poetry, but faulty allocation of —— During our 69 years, we have proved over and 
tiser’s dollar. The blunderbuss makes a swe noise, over that business papers are sometimes the 
i ns. . : 
but its scattered shot breaks few clay pigeons shortest distance between the advertiser and spe- 
Write your own figure-of-speech! cial groups, whose influence is a vital wheel in 
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for advertising space. It isn’t his money, after all, 8 business and industrial papers. Like a business 
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Idea Kitchen 

When Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, 
West Coast advertising agency, began plan- 
ning their “idea kitchen” they knew ex 
actly what they didn’t want: A test kitchen 
that looked like a hospital laboratory, with 
attendants in slick, starched uniforms, and 
emphasis on surgical sanitation 

A kitchen, they readily admitted, had to 
be practical. But they saw no reason why 
it should not also be a sociable, homelike 
place which would be kind to the esthetic 
sense and pleasant to linger in. 

This San Francisco agency, with offices 
also in Portland, Seattle and Los Angeles, 
handles a score or more of food and 
household equipment accounts and is prob- 
ably the leading agency in this field on the 
Pacific Coast. It is the only one west of 
Chicago to service its clients with a home 
economics department, for which the new 
kitchen supplies the center and the equip- 
ment. 

The idea, developed and put into prac 
tice by Ella Lehr, director of the home 
economics department of the agency, grew 
out of the fact that few manufacturers and 
packers have such departments of their 
wn, yet everybody feels a need for one. 
“Since the kitchen was established, our ac- 
count executives say they hardly know how 
they got along without it,” Miss Lehr re 
marked. 

Starting out by servicing clients in the 
food field by testing foods and equipment, 
figuring out new uses for products, origi- 
nating recipes and utilizing the kitchen as 
a background for advertising photographic 
work, the agency soon found itself working 
with a product in its earliest stages before 
it was placed on the market, sometimes even 
aiding a manufacturer in the initial de- 
velopment of a product. 

The agency's art director makes extensive 


Media Promotions, Statistics, Bright 
nee Spots and Shifting Personnel .. . 
Headlines of the Advertising World 


use of the beautiful and practical back- 
ground which the kitchen provides and 
much photographing of food is done there. 
It is proving invaluable, too, in the work- 
ing out of recipes for use on clients’ cans 
and packages, in cook books, advertising 
matter and radio programs. 

What's more, the account executives no 
longer have to Jean so heavily on their 
imaginations in thinking out copy themes: 
They can take their product into the kitchen 
and get practical inspiration as well as 
facts. As a result, recent copy has had a 
more marked “‘women’s angle.”’ The kitchen 
and the more and more extensive home eco- 
nomics department that has grown up 
around it are proving to be business getters 
too, as well as business builders 

Everyone likes to drift towards the 
kitchen: Bostford, Constantine & Gardner 
have found their social affairs more lively 
since they started holding in their “idea 
kitchen” informal luncheons for clients and 
prospects. They give teas there also and 


(Right) Cold, hard re- 
search data are more 
easily gleaned in the 
“conversation corner” 
than from ringing 
doorbells. 


(Below) The kitehen 
when empty — serene, 
friendly, but with all 
the tools for culinary 
masterpieces ready at 
hand. We wish the 
picture could show the 
dramatic colors of the 
room. 
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cocktail parties and previews of products 
with which they wish clients to become 
familiar. The kitchen’s colorful, comfort- 
able atmosphere, its attendants in cheerful 
smocks and aprons, its modernity and 
smartness-appeal, are making people talk 
in western advertising circles. 

It's an extremely practical kitchen, all- 
electric from the range to the refrigerator, 
kitchen-aid food preparer and dish washer. 
The work counters are stainless steel-topped 
and all utensils are glass and stainless steel. 
An unusual touch is given by the bamboo 
shades, with the bamboo motif carried 
through in screen, picture frames and tray 
of the same material. The dominant creams 
and yellows are set off by dark blues with 
coral as an accent. The color scheme and 
leaf-spray design are carried throughout the 
decorations, pottery, dishes, linens and 
smocks. 

An extension bar that can pull out to 
double its length divides the work centers 
from the “social center’’ which Miss Lehr 
calls the ‘“‘conversation corner.” This cor- 
ner is fitted comfortably with cushioned 
L-shaped wall settee. A modernistic buffet 
houses all pottery, glassware, silver and 
dishes. To the right of the entrance is a 
planning desk with bookshelf above. Blue 
linoleum with inset designs covers the 
floor. 

So carefuly planned is the kitchen that 
it gives the effect of spaciousness, yet it is 
snugly fitted into a 21 x 18 foot space, 
which means saving of steps 

The test kitchen serves all four Coast 
offices of the agency. 


Esquire Fashion Forum 


Your pop-eyed reporter viewed, on March 
10, in the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, his first male fashion 
show. The occasion was the second Fashion 
Forum sponsored by Esquire and Apparel 
Arts. More than 300 men’s wear retailers 
paid $50 a piece for the privilege of hear- 
ing a group of addresses and studying 
fashion trends in the men's field. 

Done with finished theatrical appeal, 
complete with run-way, spotlights, and 
stage settings by Jo Mielziner of Broadway, 
the Forum talked high fashions, volume 
sales possibilities, better window display, 
and improved salesmanship. (In case the 
right-wingers among our readers are uneasy 
about what lies ahead, we hasten to report 
that conservatism and comfort are winning 
hands down, the experts having decreed 
semi-sports clothes to be one of the most 
important of the new fashion trends, and 
black with pin stripes de rigueur for town.) 

Esquire and retailers are struggling man- 
fully to fan to flame the flicker of interest 
in getting men to consider and buy ward- 
robes rather than mere clothes. Albert M. 
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Post, executive director, Fashion Origina- 
tors’ Guild of America, in his discussion 
of specialization in retail store departments, 
made one suggestion which seemed to 1n- 
terest the audience deeply: Since women 
have a natural fashion sense, since they’re 
highly ‘“‘wardrobe conscious,”’ and since they 
feel strongly the necessity and desirability 
for dressing to the occasion, why not direct 
more promotion for men’s clothes to their 
wives? Potent thought. 

William H. Weintraub, publisher of 
Esquire and Apparel Arts, opened the meet- 
ing. George Hicks, ace announcer of the 
National Broadcasting Co., acted as master 
of ceremonies and enunciator for the fash- 
ion models. Henry Jackson, fashion editor 
for the two magazines, presented a color 
film taken at Palm Beach and Nassau, which 
seems to indicate that if we males want to 
be in the fashion swim (no pun) we must 
appear on the beach in a pair of bandana 
swimming trunks, and on the boardwalks 
with a Jippi Jappa hat of cocoanut straw. 

Prof. Stanley McCandless, of Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke in behalf of better window 
lighting, and Dale Carnegie discussed per- 
sonal relations, more particularly the prob- 
lems of serving customers and building 
organization esprit de corps: 

Esquire announced an elaborate promo- 
tion plan to aid retailers in building men’s 
wear sales in the two weeks preceding 
Father’s Day. The issue of that magazine 
which will go on the stands early in June 
will feature a special Father’s Day cover, 
and will carry a special section on gifts 
suitable for the occasion. Streamers, win- 
dow cards, envelope enclosures and other 
promotion pieces will be made available to 
men’s wear dealers. 

At the close of the Seminar each delegate 
received a hefty portfolio of materials to 
take back to his desk, among which were a 
phonograph record summarizing the trends 
brought out in the meeting and a tabloid 
newspaper, both for salespeople in men’s 
wear stores 


The Farmer Speaks 


Starting with the April issue, Successful 
Farming will conduct a monthly series of 
field surveys made among a scientifically 
selected sample of the American farm popu- 
lation. Since the beginning of our history 
farmers have been referred to by writers, 
politicians, business men and others as 
“farmers feel about this or the 
farmers think this’ and other statements 
all pointing toward an avowed expression 
of farm opinion. Most of these statements 
have been gross exaggerations because there 
has been no medium through which all 
groups and classes of farmers could find a 
voice. 

Successful Farming is providing that me- 
dium through surveys planned by their 
editors and executed in the field by Opinion 
Research, Inc. 

In the April issue farmers fill out a hypo- 
thetical ballot for 1940 (Roosevelt 50%, 
Republican 42%, Wallace 8%); they vote 
64% yes, 36% no, on the question “Do 
you think sex education should be taught 
in the schools?”’: 69% of them vote against 
compulsory control of agricultural produc- 
tion and 57% vote against compulsory con- 
trol of industrial wages and hours; they 
express varied opinions on the principal 
cause of the present recession. 


The Fetish of “Position” 


The house organ of the Eddy-Rucker- 
Nickels Co. tells of a research organiza- 
tion which has been employed by a pub- 
lisher to query 1,000 readers, and ask 
them, “Which articles did you read in each 
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of three competitive magazines?” The 
results were tabulated and provide a rating 
of the soundness of the judgment of the 
editors in making up their books. 

In none of the three magazines were 
the editors’ selections of the three most 
interesting articles confirmed by the 1ead- 
ers. ‘What one editor thought was the 
‘lead’ article, proved to be tenth in the 
choice of readers; another’s selection came 
out fifteenth. 

“The editors’ choices of second and 
third most interesting articles were equally 
as disappointing as measured by the actual 
reaction of readers. In one instance, the 
editor's selection for second most interest- 
ing article was accorded third place by the 
readers, in another, only fifth place was 


won by the editor’s choice, and in a third, | 


eighth place. 


“What readers voted as the most inter- | 


esting articles is equally as worthwhile as 
the foregoing: 
“In one magazine the most read article 


was sixth in the eyes of the editor; in an- | 


other, the most read article was tenth, and 
in the third, sixteenth. All these outstand- 
ing reader-response articles were either in 
the middle or last third of the magazines 
checked: Without benefit of clergy or po- 
sition, their merit, i.e., made them winners. 

“So in brief this particular experiment 


confirms what so often (though not neces- | 


sarily always) has been proved: 

“That so-called preferred position, posi- 
tion next to reading matter, and position 
‘up near the front’ of the magazine is not 
the element that makes advertising pull, 


but that it is more likely to be merely | 


another unverified advertising theory.” 


Business Week Uses 


Slide-Sound Film 


Business Week advertising salesmen are | 


now using a 15-minute slide sound film, 
(‘and it runs only 15 minutes. We know 
the value of time to agency men and busi- 
ness executives,” comments Paul Mont- 
gomery, Business Week manager) 
“America’s Billion Dollar Market.” 
sound-and-picture presentation of the mag- 
azine to advertisers describes the publica- 
tion, its audience ‘and the huge volume of 
business these men control. It provides 
general background for a specific selling 
story to any group of prospects. It has had 
about 100 showings to a total of 1.000 
people and probably will be used for an- 
other three or four months. The produc- 
tion is by William J. Ganz, Inc. 


Literary Digest Reorganizes 


The publishers of the Literary Digest, 
headed by George F. Havell, who purchased 
the magazine last October, have filed a 
petition in a Federal court for permission 
to reorganize under Section 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act. Publication had been tem- 
porarily suspended on February 24, and it 
is not now known when the next issue will 
appear. Negotiations are now being carried 
on to enlist new capital. 


Media Notes 


Newspaper advertising linage for Febru- 
ary, according to Media Records, was 88,- 
456,989, a contra-seasonal drop from Janu- 
ary of over two million lines; 14.2% below 
February, 1937. The two hardest-hit 
classifications were general, (33.1%) and 
automotive, which was off 33% from Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

Following the appointment of the Hearst 
International Advertising Service to repre- 
sent both the Chicago Herald & Examiner 
and the Chicago Evening American, it has 
been announced that national display adver- 
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tising in the two papers may be bought in 
combination, provided it appears in both 
papers in the same calendar week, and there 
is no change of copy. The combination 
offer is optional and advertisers may buy 
space separately. The combination rate is 
$1.00 per line flat, a saving of between 16 
and 17%. ‘The Sunday Herald & Examiner 
will be sold separately only. 

The Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary with a special 
issue on Sunday, March 20. The issue had 
eight sections and upwards of 35 pages of 
advertising The New York Times 
this year had the highest February circula- 
tion in its history, with a weekday average 
of 541,284, an increase of 5% over the 
corresponding month of 1937, and a Sunday 
average of 809,667, an increase of 1%. 

The Washington (D. C.) Herald & 
Times boosted National Used Car Exchange 
Week in a unique way. Each day during 
the Week they reproduced the license num- 
ber of a car, three years old or over, found 
parked on the streets of Washington. The 
owners of the seven cars were eligible for 
a $25 credit on the purchase of a used car 
from one of a specified list of dealers. 


Nation’s Business puts a new slant on the 

old Elbert Hubbard story of the mouse 

trap with a mailing piece which includes 

a real trap and several stories of extra- 

ordinary reader response to items on 
new inventions. 


Picture page advertising is the newest 
medium, and is being offered by the Pic- 
torial Newspaper Advertising Co., Detroit. 
The pictorial advertising will appear once 
a month on the back page of 12 large news- 
papers in 12 large cities, and will look like 
any editorial picture page, captions and 
everything. The advertiser's name appears 
in the same size type as the rest of the 
caption. The advertiser will contract for 
12 insertions in each newspaper, a different 
dimension each month, but at the end of a 
year he will have used one full page. Com- 
bined circulation of the 12 papers is 5,183,- 
528 per issue. 

True Story's publishers are priding them- 
selves on the success of their system of 
redistributing copies from “poor” areas to 
prosperous ones. The April issue, in a time 
of recession, has more new business than 
any issue during the last five years. 

House Beautiful’s 1938 Bride’s House is 
three houses. One of the houses illus- 
trates the 18th Century English influence, 
the others Colonial American, French 
and Modern Swedish. The House opened 
March 21 at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel in New 
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York and will close April 30. . . . Modern 
Mechanix magazine has changed its name 
to Mechanix Illustrated. Entrance of an- 
other magazine which will fight for an exist- 
ence: Jack Dempseys magazine. Editor 
(honest, that’s what the prospectus says!): 
the Manassa Mauler himself. It will be 
published monthly, will sell for 10 cents, 
and will contain feature articles by the 
editor, Damon Runyon, Lou Gehrig, Vin- 
cent Richards, etc. 

Samuel G. Howard has been promoted 
from national advertising manager to adver- 
tising manager of the Minneapolis Star and 
Daniel J. Donohue has been made national 
advertising manager of that newspaper. 

R. A. Carrington, Jr., has been named 
publisher of the Los Angeles Examiner, suc- 
ceeding G. G. Young. Major Archie F. 
Logan has been made business manager. 

Wilder Breckenridge, who was with 
True Story from 1929 to 1932, has returned 
to that magazine's eastern staff. He takes 
the place of E. J. Pfeiffer, who has been 
appointed manager of the Trade Extension 
Department. : 

Edward G. Way is now with the Chicago 
office of Simplicity. . . . John S. Grier, 
who resigned as advertising manager of 
Liquor Store & Dispenser, has joined the 
advertising staff of Redbook. . . . C. 
Frank Jobson is now with the advertising 
department of Liquor Store G Dispenser. 

Tate Shondell, formerly of Institu- 
tional Publications, Inc., and Gillette Pub- 
lishing Co., has been named western man- 
ager of Food Field Reporter and Drug 
Trade News. ee 

Lloyd B. Chappell has been chosen to 
represent Look magazine on the Pacific 
Coast . . Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 
is now representing the Miami News na- 
tionally. Fenger-Hall Co. has been 
appointed national representative of the 
Nevada State Journal, Reno. 


Success Story, 1938 Model 


Mutual Broadcasting Co., in a promotion 
booklet called “Study in Ups and Downs,” 
gives three loud toots to DL& W’s “blue 
coal,” Ruthrauff & Ryan and itself for 
“The Shadow” program. Nearly all of the 
factors operated against success—the indus- 
try itself had been slipping through com- 
petition of coke, oil and gas. The com- 
pany’s branded product sold as high as $2 
a ton above competition. The company had 
a small budget for time and talent. It had 
stiff program competition. It wished to 
reach just a few selected markets. How it 
overcame these handicaps (and_ reached 
more listeners in these selected markets 
than any other daytime half-hour, increased 
sales 10.8% over the same period last year, 
and achieved an all-time high for sales in 
the last three months) is told in five 
spreads and as many colors. The booklet 
planned by Bob Schmid, sales promotion 
manager, and ably illustrated by Bob 
Carroll, is one of 1938's most effective pro- 
motion prices. 


CBS Listeners and Dealers 


Columbia issued last week a 250-page 
bound book containing map and figure in- 
formation on the evening listening areas of 
Columbia network stations (the fourth 
study of the kind) and the first study of 
the evening zones of dealer influence. Soon 
to be released is a companion study cover- 
ing the daytime hours. The book gives 
market data on total retail sales and outlets 
in each listening area and breakdowns for 
nine retail lines, in addition to general in- 
formation about population, telephones, au- 
tomobiles, wired homes, etc. 


Broadcasting Notes 


Don Davis, president of WHB, Kansas 
City, has invited a group of American and 
Canadian radio executives and advertising 
men to join him on a European trip to visit 
the broadcasting stations in eight countries. 
The group will sail July 15 from Montreal 
on the Duchess of Bedford. 

NBC is now offering advertisers network 
service at selected periods previously used 
only for local programs. “The procedure 
will be to offer the program to stations on 
one basic network (Red or Blue) but if any 
station prefers to retain the time for local 
or spot use, the network advertiser has the 
option of making his program available to 
any other NBC affiliated station in that 
city.” The first advertisers to take advan- 
tage of the new arrangement are Chester- 
field and General Mills. 

The Hearst interests have sold station 
KEHE, Los Angeles, to Earle Anthony. 

Eugene S. Thomas has been promoted to 
sales manager of station WOR, where he 
had been assistant sales manager for two 
years. Frank Braucher continues as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 


Advertising Notes 


J. Brooks Emory, formerly assistant copy 
chief of Ruthrauff & Ryan, has been ap- 
pointed director of research of Benton & 
Bowles, succeeding Dr. Lyman Chalkley. 

Dr. O. L. Tinklepaugh has been 
made manager of the research department 
of J. M. Mathes, Inc. . C. A. Snyder 
is now radio director of J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc. 


Agency Appointments 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
N. Y., to the Roger Williams Co., Cleve- 


land. . . . The Spool Cotton Co., New 
York, (J & P Coats, Clarks O. N. T., etc.) 
to Kenyon & Eckhardt, N. Y. . . . John- 


ston & Murphy, Newark (shoes), to Thorn- 
ley & Jones, New York. . . . Special cam- 
paign of the American International Under- 
writers Corp., New York, and Domestic 
Finance Corp., Chicago, to Metropolitan 
Advertising Co. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the advertising 
and promotion of a line of anthracite coal 
stokers to be marketed by a new company 
affiliated with the M. A. Hanna Co., of 
Philadelphia. . . Galen Snow, Inc., new 
agency in Springfield, Mass., will handle 
the advertising of the following companies 
formerly handled by Wm. B. Remington, 
Inc.: Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Baker 
Extract Co., Rising Paper Co., and the Burr 
Nurseries. 


Ads Revive Chicago “L” 


Last Summer the Chicago Elevated 
Rapid Transit Lines inaugurated an aggres- 
sive advertising campaign to bring the 
“dying” “L” back to life and prosperity. 
Large-space advertisements in all Chicago 
dailies drove home to hurrying and bust- 
ling Chicagoans the advantage of getting 
away from blistering streets in Summer 
and dangerous, icy streets in Winter. A 
4.5% increase in traffic for the last six 
months of 1937 over the same period of 
1936 would indicate that the campaign has 
been a success. The 1938 campaign is built 
around the thought “Are You Among Chi- 
cago’s Lucky 40% ?"—the 40% being those 
who live near the “L” in order to enjoy 
Rapid Transit service. McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Co. is the agency. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Dallas to Be Host 
for Third Annual 
NFSE Convention 


Extensive plans are being made for 
the third annual convention of the 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, which will be held in Dallas, 
Texas, May 19-21, inclusive. Work- 
ing with President W. V. Ballew, Dal- 
las sales manager, Dr. Pepper Co., 
and Secretary E. F. Anderson, a strong 
committee organization is preparing a 
comprehensive program of work and 
entertainment for this year’s conven- 
tion. 

Bentley Young, National Casket 
Co., has been appointed general chair- 
man for the convention with the fol- 
lowing Dallas sales executives to serve 
under him as committee heads: Hos- 
pitality committee, George D. Bowers, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce; enter- 
tainment, Martin Campbell, general 
manager, Radio Station WFAA; pro- 
gram, Jay Smith, district manager, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; publicity, O. 
S. Bruck, Bruck-Sacks, Inc., and at- 
tendance, Ben Smith, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 

The program committee has chosen 
as the general theme for the conven- 
tion “Distribution at a Profit.’ A 
number of outstanding speakers on 
sales and merchandising problems are 
being contacted by the committee in 
an effort to bring to the convention 
platform speakers who are particularly 
fitted to discuss the different subjects 
into which the general theme will be 
broken down. 

To date a number of acceptances 
have been received from speakers 
who will appear on the program. Har- 
rison Matthews, Los Angeles, will 
discuss the subject ‘Putting Sales 
Power into Man Power.” E. C. Wol- 
cott, general sales manager, Blue Val- 
ley Creamery, will talk on “In the 
Groove or in the Rut,” and Peter 
Molyneaux, nationally known econ- 
omist of Dallas, has been chosen to 
speak on world events that affect sell- 
ing. 

All arrangements have been made 
to take care of delegates and visitors, 
and convention headquarters will be 
located at the Baker Hotel, near the 
Adolphus, which will also house a 
number of conventioners. 

Dallas is one of the leaders of the 
sales managers’ organization idea, and 
both President Ballew and Secretary 
Anderson of the National Federation 
were active in the early councils which 
led to the formation of the Dallas 
Sales Managers’ Club and later to the 
Federation. 
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Experienced travelers judge for them- 
selves. That's why you hear so many men 
and women say, “I always stop at Albert 
Pick Hotels’ The superior service, unus- 
ual comfort, splendid cuisine and price 
economy of these fine hotels 
merit your patronage. 
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Caught in action by the candid camera! 


How Successful Salesmen 


make their Sales Points HIT! 


15,000 case-studies of selling-in-action were boiled down by Richard C. 
Borden to 6 WORKING FUNDAMENTALS. These are the six action- 
getters that drive a sales point home and make it hit the button for a sale. 
Here are actual down-to-earth METHODS for putting across your sales 
points by your field force on your prospects. In the 19 selected case- 
studies illustrated, the 6 FUNDAMENTALS are shown at work—step by 
step—in exactly the way you can apply these TESTED methods to your 
own selling problems. These 105 CANDID CAMERA SHOTS will fix in 
any salesman’s mind the how-it’s-done knack which a million words might 
fail to impress. Loaded with stimulating ideas for stepping up any sales 
manager’s or salesman’s ability to close. 


“How to Make a Sales Point Hit” 


is priced so low it should be given to every 
member of your sales force and to all in 


your company who have anything to do with 
getting your product sold 
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I. Tire Tread: b. F. 
Goodrich Co. engineers 
designed a spiral tread for 
non-skid Silvertown tires, 
then commissioned Wilbur 
Henry Adams to design a 
sidewall to blend with and 
form an integral part of 
the tread. Spiral grooves 
sweep water from wet pave- 
ments under the tire, force 
it out through deep drain- 
age grooves and provide a 
drier road surface. 


§. Like Father: Delco- 

Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp., has 
applied the meter-miser 
mechanical principle for 
trouble-free operation 
(which “revolutionized the 
refrigeration industry”) to 
the industry’s offspring, 
air conditioning. The new 
Frigidaire portable air 
conditioner, which boasts 
the meter-miser, a new con- 
sole cabinet and a new 
price of $399.50 installed, 
will go on the market 
early in April. 


3B. Proof in the Pudding: Unit sales of Blackhawk 

Mfg. Co.’s “Porto-Power,”’ hydraulic repair ma- 
chine, last year increased 125%. 
went up 174%. Seven-tenths of that increase the com- 
pany attributes to a redesign job done by Barnes & 


Reincke, who slicked up 


de luxe model. Old model was retained as standard, 
and hoth de luxe and standard 
to the sales increase. 


4. Compact: In designing the Zephyr coffee mill for 

Hussman-Ligonier Co., Lawrence Blazey, Designers 

for Industry, Inc., mounted the grinding mechanism 

of the unit vertically in order to use a small hase and 

centralize switch, nozzle and grind regulator in one 

spot. An illuminated panel shows the customer for 
what use the coffee is being ground. 
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2. Clipper Chopper: The 

removable steel pan 
surmounting the body of 
this clipper meat chopper 
provides space for scrap 
storage. The unit is built 
of sheet steel finished with 
baked aluminum lacquer 
and zine alloy die castings. 
chromium plated for trim. 
A hard black rubber stom- 
per pushes the meat down 
into the chopping depart- 
ment. Designed by Law- 
rence Blazey of Designers 
for Industry, Ine., for 
Hussman-Ligonier Co., St. 

Louis. 


&. Groomer: To its line 

of inexpensive groom- 
ing accessories the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co. has 
added a plastic “Invigo- 
rator” hair brush. Reason: 
“Grooming becomes less of 
a task when grooming aids 
are gay, bright and ap- 
pealing.” The brush comes 
in clear crystal or trans- 
lucent green-molded _plas- 
tic with widely spaced 
bristles to stimulate the 

scalp. 
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Toastmaster with Bakelite Molded handles, 


Latest model Toastmaster with base, handles and knobs 


of Bakelite Molded 


“Toastmaster” again improves design through 
wider use of Bakelite Molded 


Bs“ IN 1931, Bakelite Molded 
was first used in the making 
of the “Toastmaster”, a best-selling 
favorite of the American breakfast 
table. Employed for the handles and 
the feet, it soon became the standard 
material for these important parts. 
This year’s handsome new “Toast- 
master” makes an even wider 
use of Bakelite plastics. Today, in 
addition to handles and knobs, 
the toaster base is styled with 
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lustrous, durable Bakelite Molded. 

The repeated use of this material 
by “Toastmaster” is convincing evi- 
dence of the important part played 
by Bakelite Molded in the develop- 
ment and successful promotion of 
this appliance. 

The unusual ability of Bakelite 
Molded to lend itself to new and 
improved design is a vital factor in 
the success of many other commer- 
cial products, appliances, packages, 
fis. 247 PARK 


Dufferin Street, Toronto, Canada 
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West Coast: Electrical Specialty Co., Inc., 316 Eleventh Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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and other items. In a wide range of 
colors and many special types, this 
material contributes both decora- 
tive and functional advantages. 

We invite you to learn about 
the possibilities of increasing the 
salability of your products with 
Bakelite Molded. Write for 48-page 
illustrated booklet 26M, “Bakelite 
Molded”, which describes various. 
types of this material and shows 
many present uses. 
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%. Big Blower: Half of the electric fans sold 

this year will be rubber-bladed fans, ac- 
cording to a recent survey. Prepared to get 
its share of the business is Samson-United 
Corp., with a new line which includes sta- 
tionary, oscillating, desk and pedestal versions 


of the rubber-bladed fan. 


Samson big blowers 


will be promoted this Spring by a “Big Blow” 
advertising and merchandising campaign, de- 


scribed by Vice-President H. L. 


Samuels as 


“the largest national advertising program in 
the history of the fan industry.” 


7. Newcomer: Lanvin’s Eau de 

Cologne has just been intro- 
duced to the American market by 
Maurice Levy, Inc., distributors, to 
complement the  Frenchwoman’s 
array of perfumes already popular 
in this country. The scent is 
bottled in a clear glass column 
whose only accents are ridged oc- 
tagonal lines, a simple stopper and 
a small silver label bearing the 

Lanvin crest. 


%. For a Twosome: A_ complete 

selection of domestic wines in 
split-size bottles is the Lombardy 
Wine Co.’s latest contribution to the 
hotel and restaurant trades. Bottles 
hold about two glasses of wine and 
are sealed by the White Cap Co.’s 


vapor-vacuum process, 


10. Decorated Dixies: Dixie-Vor- 

tex Co., Chicago and Easton, 
Pa., has dressed up its paper cups 
in two new designs. the famous blue 
willow pattern of porcelain and 
stoneware and a Spring daffodil 
pattern in yellow and green. For a 
“matched picnic” menasha paper 
plates, napkins and tablecloths are 
available in the same designs, and 
all wrapped in cellophane and 
packed in quantities to retail at 10 

cents. 
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Li. Double-Duty: To increase the 

gift appeal of razor blades, 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. is using 
a Bakelite-molded ash tray to pack- 
age fifty blades. This package and 
utility article combined, the com- 
pany believes, should “sell on 
sight.” Ash tray molded in black 
Bakelite by Northern Industrial 

Chemical Co. 


12. Re-user: Shefford Cheese Co., 

Green Bay, Wis., packages its 
variety line of cheese spreads in a 
new tumbler which can be used 
after it's empty as table ware. A 
cut-glass design decorates the con- 
tainer, manufactured by Owens-Il- 
linois Glass Co., and sealed with a 
vapor-vacuum cap by White Cap Co. 


13. Non-pickable: Samuel Segal, 

master mind of the lock busi- 
ness, has perfected a new lock with 
an ingenious non-pickable cylinder 
which prevents opening by any in- 
strument other than the owner’s key. 
Segal Lock and Hardware Co., who 
will control patents throughout the 
world and license the lock to hard- 
ware manufacturers, anticipate a 
$500,000,000 volume of business 

from the article. 
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National 
Plans are nearing completion for the 
third annual convention of the National 


Federation of Sales Executives, to be held 
in Dallas, Texas, May 19-21. (See story 
on page 57.) 


The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has chosen the following commit- 
tee heads to take care of arrangements for 
its first annual convention to be held at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 20 
to 23. Chairman of the program commit- 
tee, Mark O’Dea of O'Dea, Sheldon & 
Canaday, Inc.; sports, H. B. LeQuatte of 
H. B. LeQuatte, Inc.; dinner entertain- 
ment, Edward J. Owens, Arthur Kudner, 
Inc.; and head of committee on entertain- 
ment of women, Mrs. Edward J. Owens. 


Milwaukee 


Nathaniel Leverone, president, Automatic 
Canteen Co. of America, was guest speaker 
for the March 21 meeting of the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers’ Association. He spoke on 
“What 1938 Will Expect from Sales Man- 
agers.” 


The second Brass Tacks Round Table, a 
regular feature of the Milwaukee club’s 
program, will be held April 5, with Emil 
Schmidt as discussion leader on the subject, 
“What Kind of Advertising Will Help 
Sales?” 


Cleveland 


The Sales Managers’ Club of Cleveland 
met on March 22 to hear Fred Sterbenz, 
Foreign Affairs editor, Cleveland Press, 
speak on “Europe—What Next?” 


Philadelphia 


Merrill B. Sands, president, Dictaphone 
Corp. & Dictaphone Sales Corp., spoke re- 
cently before the Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


St. Louis 


A series of four evening meetings for 
salesmen, similar to those held in previous 
years by the St. Louis club, will open April 
8, recently announced Harold Duffy, presi- 
dent, Sales Managers’ Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. Richard C. 
Borden, vice-president, the Borden Co., will 
speak at the first meeting on “The Twelve 
Commandments of Selling.” 


Chicago 

R. D. Cowan, chief statistician, Swift & 
Co., has been elected president of the Mid- 
west Chapter of the American Marketing 
Association. Also elected to office were: 
C. C. Chapelle, vice-president, H. W. Kas- 
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tor & Sons Advertising Co., vice-president; 
S. Teitelman, director of market research, 
Armour & Co., secretary; and J. J. Martin, 
director of research, Henri, Hurst & Mac- 
Donald, Inc., treasurer. 


New York 


At a luncheon on March 16, members of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association heard Martin Quig- 
ley, publisher, Motion Picture Herald and 
Motion Picture Daily, speak on “Motion 
Pictures and Marketing.” 


The Executives Club, Chief Executives 
Division of the International Association of 
Sales Executives, Inc., met March 16 to 
hear Dr. Roy H. Akagi, president secre- 
tariat, South Manchuria Railway Co., talk 
on “The Far East and America.” 

The March 22 meeting of the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club of New York was devoted 
to discussion of current problems of price- 
cutting, the Fair Trade Acts, and the Miller- 


C. O. Hooper Implement 
Company. Walters, Okla. 
—""10 new Allis-Chalmers 
tractors sold first two 
months of 1938. Outlook good. 


Frederick Tractor & Imp. Co., 
Frederick. kla.— "14 new 
John Deere tractors first 60 
days 1938. Three cash deals 


in a single week.” 


Green-Phillips Motor Co., An 


Sell 
said Babson, Brookmire, Forbes and 
others at the turn of the new year. 
Business is living up to the first-of- 
the-year predictions of the experts in 
the 
area. 
Cash in on the nation’s bright 
spot market. 
the only farm paper to deliver more 
than 200,000 circulation into this 


Tydings Bill. Speakers were: Paul S. 
Willis, president, Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc.; Wm. H. Inger- 
soll, marketing consultant; Dr. Paul H. 
Nystrom, president, Limited Price Variety 
Stores Association, and R. D. Keim, vice- 
president and sales counsellor, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons. 


San Francisco 


Norman S. Rose, advertising manager, 
Christian Science Monitor, and vice-presi- 
dent, the Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, spoke on “Advertising Makes Work” 
at the March 23 meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Advertising Club. 


Rochester 


L. Dudley Field, president, Defender 


Photo Supply Co., was guest speaker at the 
March 25 meeting of the Sales Managers 
Club of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce. The topic of his talk was “Selling 
a Quality 


Conditions.” 


Product Under Present Day 


1938," 


the Southwest in 


Oklahoma-North Texas farm 


Cultivate it through 


darko. Okle.—'00 care sold tins "OM, area twice each month. 


in first 60 days 
with 28 to farmers. g 
Outlook bright for 
farmers in section.”” 


WKY 


> 
Seat THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
<= 
2 OKLAHOMA CITY T 

CA 


MISTLETOE EXPRESS 


ro KVOR 


The FARMER 
iSTOCKMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY,OKLA. 
Repre sentative =< he Katz Agency lnc 
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AMAZING SYSTEM SETS TYPE WITHOUT TYPE 


FOTOTYPE Synthetic Type composed this ad... 
and it will compose many type lines for you, at small 
cost, right in your own office. The cardboard letters 
fit into a special composing stick and are automat- 
ically aligned. Fast! Economical! Cuts type costs for 
offset or zincs down to rock bottom. Over forty 
modern types available. Write for folder. 


FOTOTYPE CO. 622 W. Washington, Chicago 


Lhe inde ste - 


“Triplets, Phooie! If There Had Been Five of Us, 
We Could Have Broadcast on WHB" 


ree) | AT S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 


publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


National Air Conditioning 
Study Made by McGraw-Hill 


Just who has air conditioning equipment, 
what kind, how many non-users want it, 
and who can use more than he has now, 
are some of the questions covered in a 
study of the air conditioning industry just 
completed by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Because air conditioning is believed by 
many to be America’s hope of a new in- 
dustry which will create employment and 
use a vast amount of raw materials, Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s research staff made a nation- 
wide personal interview survey, question- 
ing over 1,500 executives and engineers in 
1,095 companies to find out the present 
status of the air conditioning industry in 
both the commercial and industrial fields. 

Highlights of the findings show the fol- 
lowing strongly defined angles: 

1. Replacement of equipment seems more 
needed in industrial than in commercial 
establishments, because industrial air con- 
ditioning plants are much older. 

2. 64% of the industrial firms bought 
their equipment because of processing 
needs, but commercial buyers went heavily 
(78%) for the comfort argument. 

3. In the commercial field, low cost, and 
in the industrial plants, dependability of 
the equipment, outweighed all purchasing 
considerations. 

i. Air conditioning is used in Summer 
only by 52% of the commercial buyers. 
The industrial user keeps his air condition- 
ing units busy the year ‘round in 78% of 
the cases reported. 

5. Among non-users, 50% of the indus- 
trial firms surveyed and 72% of the com- 
mercial establishments recognized the need 
for air conditioning, and about a third of 
cach class are planning to buy. 

The survey will be sent on request to 
D. J. McGrath, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Weekly Index to City Retail 
Sales Potentials Available 


Here’s an altogether new source of up- 
to-the-minute information on buying power 
in important city markets, of vital impor- 
tance to the firm which developed it for 
its own sales need- and now available on 
request to all manufacturers operating 
nationally. It is the “Summary of Business 
Activity in Key Cities,’ published weekly 
by True Story Magazine. As you may 
already know, True Story has recently de- 
veloped a system of shifting the distribu- 
tion of its magazines so as to take advan- 
tage of current buying—and newsstand— 
conditions, as flexible as the system of 
routing and re-routing perishable fruits in 
coast-to-coast distribution. 

Comes a flood in—say—Los Angeles. If 


last-minute reports indicate sales slow and 
immediate prospects poor, magazines 
already in the area are hastily re-shipped 
to the nearest point where buying is good. 
Magazines destined for the newsstands of 
that city are hastily re-directed. The cur- 
rent issue of “Summary’ for the week 
ending March 19 shows that in the L.A. 
market, with trade comparatively slow and 
unfavorable weather conditions continuing, 
“many copies of True Story re-shipped East 
of the Rockies.” Same item notes that 
orange production is estimated to exceed 
previous season by 24%; 37% more than 
previous record crop in 1934-35 season. In 
other words, here is a report covering 31 
major markets, with a variety of factors 
governing local business covered in brief 
style, available weekly, and backed by a 
national distribution system covering every 
important market in the country. It is 
estimated that 50,000 transfers of the 
magazine are made each month—and this 
report is a sensitive index of the market 
conditions which necessitate such adjust- 
ments. Shows where the magazines are 
being shipped in, to take advantage of good 
conditions—where stocks are being slashed 
in favor of immediately active markets. 

This report should be worth money to 
every organization geared up to take ad- 
vantage of active local market buying— 
and it is free for the asking. Write Carroll 
Rheinstrom, True Story Magazine, 122 East 
42nd St., New York City. 


Nine Farmers Introduce the 


Billion Dollar Poultry Market 

There are 1,473 counties in these United 
States which go in for poultrv raising in a 
big way, to the sum of $100,000 per 
county, or more, annually. From the farms 
where poultry produces the entire cash in- 
come, to those where grains or stock con- 
tribute their share, these counties in which 
poultry farmers specialize yield a relatively 
high year-’round cash income which is of 
special interest to manufacturers of elec- 
tric refrigerators, stoves and other house- 
hold equipment. 

“Visualizing the Billion Dollar Poultry 
Industry’ is a pictorial presentation of this 
market, which is hereby recommended to 
advertisers ever concerned with means of 
calling their shots. From a few pertinent 
generalities as to the size and location of 
the market—from coast to coast—the study 
changes pace to a _ highly personalized 
description of nine actual farms—in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri. The candid camera 
treatment brings out the men—and women 
—operating each farm, their homes, equip- 
ment, and shots of poultry and other 
“crops.” Auto, tractor, electrical generator, 
refrigerator, washing machine, radio, ete., 
etc., are listed, with make. The book is 
designed to answer such questions as— 
what is a poultry farm? Where are the 
poultrymen located? Why are poultry 
farmers, as a class, of special interest to 
advertisers? And last but not least, 
through what national farm paper can you 
reach these customers? A copy will be sent 
on request to the publication which knows 
all these answers: the Poultry Tribune. 
Address Leslie A. Watt of that magazine, 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Pittsburgh Press Releases 
5th State Liquor Analysis 


The fifth semi-annual analysis of 
“Liquor Sales in Pennsylvania,’ covering 
the last half of 1937, has just been released 
by the Pittsburgh Press. The most complete 
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inventory of liquor sales, by brands, price, 
districts and dollar volume with which we 
are familiar, it is a basic analysis for the 
firms marketing and advertising that in- 
dustry. As it is being distributed by repre- 
sentatives of the Press to distillers, adver- 
tising agencies, and all others known to be 
interested in the liquor industry, it is quite 
possible that readers of this column con- 
cerned have already received copies. How- 
ever, we pay this tribute to a most excel- 
lent job of market analysis—and at the same 
time record the wish that data on sales 
of other commodities might be as ac- 
curately maintained as is the case with 
Pennsylvania and its Liquor Control Board. 
The annual sales of liquor in that state 
total 80 million dollars. Where, and for 
what brands, is here told to the last pint. 
Copies are priced at $5.00, and inquiries 
should be directed to C. F. Ackenheil, The 
Pittsburgh Precr. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Times Analyzes New York 
Family Sales Expenditures 
Advertisers and agencies interested in the 
New York market—and who isn’t?—will 
find the ‘1938 Circulation Book” of the 
New York Times a quick guide to sales 
in the five boroughs of the city as well as 
of the city and national circulation of the 
Times. A map showing the 28 counties 
making up the metropolitan New York 
market is followed by detail district maps 
of each borough. These districts are <om- 
monly used as sales districts by manufac- 
turers operating in the area, and for their 
information a list of each district shows 
the median annual family expenditure in 
retail sales, together with a count of 
families residing therein. For Queens 
Borough, for example, the median annual 


A Seven Point 
Sales Executive 
Wants a New Boss 


Check the seven points of experience 
and ability against your own needs 
and see if the man doesn’t qualify as 
@ prime possibility for a branch 
manager or assistant sales manager: 


1. A matured background with a 
nationally advertised line which 
is sold through more than 50,000 
varied outlets. 


2. An almost perpetual quota-buster 
with a low selling cost. 


8. A proved ability to teach, direct, 
and appraise selling effort. 


4. An ability to speak effectively at 
conventions and meetings. 


5. A record of accomplishment in 
the production of sales-getting 
ideas. 


6. A sales-research mind. 


7. A marked writing ability on 
sales topics. 


Now employed, but willing to make 
a change for reasons which he will 
explain to any interested prospective 
employer. Box 584, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


family expenditure is given as $3,835, 
spent by 280,064 families, in 33 districts, 
for each of which the same family and ex- 
penditure data are given. Concluding pages 
show Times circulation by counties through- 
out the United States, together with cir- 
culation in trading areas of cities of 100,- 
000 population or over. For copies, write 
Ivan Veit, New York Times, 229 West 
43rd St., New York City. 


New Mutual Coverage Maps 


Maintaining its policy of free choice to 
advertisers of stations in hook-ups, Mutual 
Broadcasting System confesses its inability 
(within the scope of promotional booklet 
folios) to publish the 11,880 maps required 
to indicate all possible combinations. So 
in the current Coverage’ study, the maps 
and markets facts of the system are reduced 
to three. . These show the primary and sec- 
ondary coverage of all Mutual stations with 
WLW, with WSAI, and the basic station 
coverage. Printed in color, large double- 
page spread size, and supported by com- 
plete statistics on radio homes and 1935 
retail sales influenced by each station, the 
map studies are excellent. Mutual offers 
any individual combination map analysis 
based on selected stations within the 11,877 
combinations which an advertiser may need. 
Copies of “Coverage” available on request 


to Robert Schmid, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


“CAPABLE—and to say it Just as it is—dynamic 

Sales and Operating Manager, available April 
10th. Age 43—best years ahead—prefer East— 
have had charge of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia plants for past 1!2 years. {§ do have 
capacity for selecting and developing people, Plenty 
of references.’’ Box 585, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 


OPERATE REPORTING AND RESEARCH SER- 
vice in your City. en, women start at once valu- 
able, profitable business like ours. Full or spare 
time. No equipment, capital, technical experience 
necessary. Details free. i 
Sansome, San Francisco. 


HOLLYWOOD ASSIGNMENTS 
Commercial—publicity stills on the movie lots— 
live house-organ copy—BUSINESS FILMS pro- 
duced. A. B. LAING, established 6 years at 


Business Services, 155 | 3626 Lankershim Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATION 


TO BUSINESS, FINANCE, MARKETING AND 
Industrial Services: Active California representation 
available through statewide organization. Twenty 
years’ direct contact with extensive high-grade 
clientele has developed broad outlet and wide 
local experience range of immediate value to 
Services or Products wishing expansion to Pacific 
Coast Markets. Personalized supervision to give 


you all the advantages of a Western Branch Office. | 


Box 579, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


| PHOTO AD-CARDS 


PHOTO AD-CARDS—NEW, NOVEL, EFFEC- 
tive mail-order selling. Economical and sure-fire 


results. Get samples quick. GRAPHIC ARTS 
— SERVICE, 291 Market St., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
28 years recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 


| vidualized to each client's personal requirements. 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a refund 
provision as stipulated in our agreement. Identity is 
covered and, if employed, present position protected. 
If you have actually earned over $2,500, send only 
name and address for details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 
118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESPONSIBLE POSITIONS 


OUR STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL AND PER- 
sonal method conducts negotiations for high-grade 
positions. Each case prepared and executed sepa- 
rately. Employment and identity protected. Mod- 
erate cost. If you have earned over $2,400 yr. 
write, without obligations, Dept. G, Craig & 
Gravatt, Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENT, SECY-STENO., LADY. 
12 years’ experience sales and some sales promotion 
work; also collection correspondent. College edu- 
cation. Excellent references. Territory preferred, 
Ill., Wisc., Mich. Box 581, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


| 
| . — 
| 


SALES AND PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 
Executive, fourteen years’ merchandise executive 
one of large Chicago mail order concerns—house- 
hold and electrical lines. Built up one department 
from small beginning to ten million annual sales, 
Past four years in charge sales and development 
new products nauonally known manufacturer. A 
merchandising and marketing background of out- 
standing success. Address Box 583, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MARKET ANALYSIS—SALES RESEARCH 
Available to take complete charge, or assist active 
executive, with studies in field of commercial re- 
search: market analysis, sales research, distribution, 
| sales statistics, accounting; special Investigations. 
| Seventeen years’ experience, responsikle positions. 
Box 578, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
| New York, N. Y. 
| 
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REDIT PRIMING TO THE FORE: Recent reports 

from Washington indicate that no small amount of 

research and study is being carried on with respect 
to the quick recovery possibilities in so-called credit prim- 
ing. These reports show that during the last 90 days in 
particular, attention is being given to this subject not only 
by President Roosevelt and his son, James Roosevelt, but 
also by such other important leaders as Jesse Jones, Chair- 
man of RFC; Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau; 
Secretary of Commerce Roper; Marriner S. Eccles, head of 
the Federal Reserve Board; William O. Douglas, Chair- 
man of SEC, and others, including leaders in the House and 
the Senate. 

What will emerge from it all remains to be seen, but 
from the standpoint of (1) cooperation with private busi- 
ness, (2) increasing employment and at good rates of pay, 
(3) reducing tax loads, (4) preserving a normal position 
in the national economy for small and moderate sized busi- 
ness, and (5) stimulating business confidence and enter- 
prise . . . there seems to be much reason to focus expert 
attention on what can be accomplished through credit 
priming. 

While almost any form of credit priming for recovery 
purposes is apt to involve a certain percentage of ultimate 
loss, experience indicates that where credit is supplied by 
means of insured loans, the final net costs in relation to 
the gross results obtained are extremely low in comparison 
with the ratio of costs to gross results obtained through 
direct relief expenditures and subsidies. To be sure, very 
few would be inclined to advocate indiscriminate loans to 
industry, big or small, and of course there are certain 
fields in which additional cash capital cannot be put to 
work without detrimental competitive effects. Neverthe- 
less, there is much convincing factual evidence to show 
that there still exists a sizable opportunity for reasonably 
sound loans to concerns that can use cash capital without 
unfair effects on competition or unsound increases in cur- 
rent production, but with sizable benefits as regards the 
volume of employment and of total business activity. 

Credit priming means that money is spent on private 
payrolls by private business executives, thereby giving 
promise of a very substantial percentage of continuity of 
employment. The ultimate cost to tax payers in the case 
of insured loans gets down to the final net losses. In most 
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credit priming activities these losses are not likely to run 
over 10% or 15% and are usually spread over from i0 
to 15 years. Hence, even where large sums are involved, 
the annual net dent put in the national budget is picayune 
in comparison with relief appropriations. 

In this whole connection, perhaps what is now going on 
in the home building field is of particular significance. In 
England, the introduction of a 90% mortgage financing 
plan resulted in the building of over 250,000 houses a 
year for a substantial period of years and at the present 
time it is said that over 100 companies are producing and 
selling over 1,000 houses per company, every year. In our 
own country, where a similar program is only just getting 
under way, the Federal Housing Administration shows a 
tremendous gain in the mortgages selected for appraisal. 
For the week ending March 19, the total was $21,293,061, 
as compared with $16,879,710 for the same week the year 
before—which latter happened to be the previous high and 
was recorded during what was looked upon as the building 
boom of last Spring. These figures are exclusive of busi- 
ness done by FHA in its multiple-family and group housing 
operations. Moreover, the movement is still too young to 
permit of accurate prediction as to what weekly totals may 
yet be reached. 

But if volume for the week cited is maintained for a 
year it will mean better than a billion dollars of mortgage 
financing for new homes. If the last 10% of this should 
prove a complete loss and this loss were to be spread over 
so short a period as five years, the net cost from a budget - 
standpoint would amount to only $20,000,000 a year. 
Certainly this is a trifling sum in comparison with what may 
be required by way of increases in relief appropriations, 
let alone by way of the total of relief appropriations 
already made, 

Yet a billion dollars of building activity conducted 
through private businesss channels might incline almost 
any one interested in economic recovery to remark in cur- 
rent vernacular, “You've got something there.’ At least, 
it looks as though the best brains of the nation—including 
economists and business leaders of all types, as well as 
financiers, public officials and elected legislators—should 
explore fully the larger possibilities in credit priming and 
the soundest plans by which credit priming can be made 
to do the biggest possible job in the public interest. 
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GOING TO TOWN 


T doesn’t take him long to learn that you 
can lead a wife to the altar, but you cannot 
make her hurry down a department store aisle. 
Lovers’ Lane by night is one thing . . . a day- 
tour in the buy-ways, quite another. For she 
shall have booty wherever she goes . . . and 
she goes places plenty. 

Merchants sigh when this little couple comes 
to town, together. United their sales resist- 
ance stands... but divided they fall for every 
little thing boasting a price ticket .. . the 
charge of the wife brigade . . . when merchants 
warn clerks, ‘‘Don’t give up the shop.” 

Right now, this little couple needs things 
worse than a Congressional lobbyist needs a 


haircut. They can’t afford to put off till to- 
morrow the purchases they need today. For 
they’re in the “‘Age of Accumulation’’—those 
ten years, between 25 and 35, when the pay 
envelope is but a temporary waiting room in 
the non-stop flight of capital. 

Advertisers find it cheaper and quicker to go 
to town via the Bridge of Buys—that one- 
way short cut into the homes of those in the 
‘*Age of Accumulation.’’ Although they ac- 
count for only one-fifth of the buy-standers 
—they come to town for two-fifths of all that’s 
sold. And a greater percentage of them read 
Cosmopolitan than any other large national 
magazine. 


Copyright, 1938, Hearst Magazines, Ine, 


\ EWS and comment about the World’s 


Greatest Newspaper and its market. 


From the 


6,788,591 responses 


FROM READERS 


rOTHI RS [wanting to know how to 

* make Junior stop biting his nails, start 
cating his spinach and so torth| wrote 6.643 
letters last year to the Chicago Tribune child 
traminyg editor. Anglers worried by the clusive- 
ness of pike and hunters secking new fields 
for their prowess wrote 6,155 letters to the 
ufferers from mi- 
graine, fallen arches, and from practically all 


woods and waters ¢ ditor. . 


other major and minor tls mailed 29,050 
requests for advice to the ‘Tribune health 


editor. Holders and prospective buyers of 


stocks and bonds addressed 19,756 communi- 
Cations to the Inve stors’ meg de partment. 

“What are the best roads?”, “How about 
hotels en route?”, were among ‘the questions 
asked last car by 41.655 motorists who 
called in person at the Tribune Public Service 
Othees. To these same othces came 29,069 
persons secking aid in fling the ir income tax 
returns. Personal callers in quest of informa- 
tion on practically everything from obscure 
folk customs to higher mathematics num- 
bered 1,099,555. 

“Will it rain tomorrow?”, 


“What's the 
temperature?’’, were among the 57,918 ques 
tions relating to weather tel phoned to the 
lribune in 1937. Sports fans called up the 
Vribune 996,097 times last year for news 
about baseball, football, boxing and othe: 
events 

very day men, women and children write, 
phone, or call in person on the Tribune for 
information on almost everything under the 
sun which can cause a problem. ‘The total 
number of such responses received during 
1937 numbered 6,788,591, 

Krom this close, personal contact with its 
community the Chicago ‘Tribune has built 


Response by the million... How big re- 
tailers advertise... Nex printing equip- 
ment... Best effect... Box car figure 
. « - Families 4%c each... Curiosa 


00S. R.O.... Women... Circulation. 


TOWER 


Tribune than in all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


BOX CAR NUMBERS DEPT. 


During 1937 the weight of the 
stereotype plates handled by 
Chicago Tribune pressmen totaled 


. P ° s. 
Workmen put final touches on the installation of six new 44,464,316 pound 


hich speed printing units in the Chicago Tribune press- 


room equipped to print black and white and newsprint color 
in four colors. Second from right, awaiting covers for its 
vears, #8 the color printing unit. With the addition of these 


vew units, which swung into action March 23 


; ‘ch 23, Tribune R | A 
newspress Capacity now consists of 94 printing units and 


19 pairs of folders, 


the circulation and reader confidence which 
make it Chicago’s most productive adver- 
tising medium 


per which gives 
Lair sa ra 


pow as a mundppape 


‘ * The Tribune lx 


circulation, daily and Sun- 


there 


day, than any other Chicago 
Newspaper, 

® Advertisers place more 
linage in the Tribune than 
in any other Chicago news- 
pauper. 


To Mb omen Wome n’s cloth- 
ing advertisers 
spend more money for advertising in the 


J 
S. R. O. On Friday evening, March 11, a capacity crowd of 21,500 jammed the Chicago Stadium to see 
32 lads—survivors of a field of 23,000—battle their way ta eight boxing championships in the finals of the 
eleventh annual Golden Gloves Tournament, presented by Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. All seats for the 
event were sold out more tuan a week in advance, 


From the Situat lo } wante l ( olun } J 


the Chicago “Tribune: 


ez eg DE COMPANY TO LADY FOR 


a Seawornation in French 
address =a. Tribune. 


How Chicago’s Leading Retailers 
Advertise 


Eleven stores accounted for 46.7% of 
all retail advertising carried by Chicago 
newspapers during 1937. 

These eleven stores spent in the 
Tribune practically as large a share of 
their newspaper advertising budgets as 
in all other Chicago newspapers combined. 

Eight of these leading retail stores 
spent more money for advertising in the 
Tribune than in any other Chicago news- 
paper. Five of them spent more in the 
Tribune than in all other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 


Asc PER FAMILY 


Thirteen full pages of coloroto advertising in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune Graphic section 
cost less than 4c per family reached (.0449c) 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 
Daiiy . . IN EXCESS OF 825,000 
Sunday . IN EXCESS OF 1,000,000 
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